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Domeſtic Happineſs, thou only bliſs 

Of Paradiſe that has furviv'd the Fall! 

Thou art not known where PliAsunz is ador'd, 
That reeling Goddeſs with the zoneleſs waiſt. 
Forſaking thee, what ſhipwreck have we made 


Of honour, dignity, and fair renown 1 
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make the next age a better thing, and leave poſtcrity 
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Iris is a nin mme which is win 
exerciſed towards women, firſt to give 
them a very defactiye Education, and 
thendto expect from them the moſt unde- 
viating purity of conduct; to train them 
in ſuch a manner as ſhall lay them open 


10 the moſt dangerous faults, and then 
to cenſure them for not proving faultleſs, 
Is it not unreaſonable and unjuſt, to ex- 
preſs diſappointment if our daughters 
ſhould, in their ſubſequent lives, turn 
out preciſely that very kind of character 
for which it would be evident to an unpre · 
judiced by-ſtander that the whole ſcope and 
tenor of their inſtruction had been young 
tically preparing them ? | © 118 
Some reflections on the preſent errone- 
ous ſyſtem are here with great deference 
ſubmitted to public conſideration. The 
a 3 Author 


too. 9 ˖—r*—5QÜüi — — 
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Author is apprehenſive that ſhe ſhall be 
| accuſed 6f betraying the intereſts of her 
ſex by laying open their defects: but 
ſurely, an earneſt wiſh to turn their atten- 
tion to objects calculated to promote their 
true dignity, is not the office of an enemy. 
So to expoſe the weakneſs of the land as to 
ſuggeſt the neceſſity of internal improve. 
ment, and to point out the means of 
effectual defence, is gar werber, but 
patriotiſm. 33 
Again it may be; objected to this lite 
work, that many errors are here aſeribed 
to women which by no means belong to 
them excluſively, and that it ſeems to 
confine to the ſex thoſe faults Which 
are common to the ſpecies: but this is 
in ſome meaſure unavoidable. In ſpeak- 
ing on the qualities of one ſex, the moraliſt 
is, ſomewhat in the ſituation of the Geo, 
grapher, who is treating on the nature of 


one country: the air, ſoil, and produce 


of the land which he is deſcribing, cannot 
fail in many eſſential points to reſemble 
thoſe 
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choſe of other countries under the fame 
parallel; yet it is his, buſineſs, to deſcant 
on the one without adverting to warden! 
and though in drawing his map he may 
happen to, introduce ſome of the neigh- 
bouring coaſt, yet his principal attention 
— be confined to that country w 

he, propoſes to deſcribe, without taking 
into account the reſembling err 


of the adjacent ſhores. 
It may be alſo objected that the 5 i ion 


i 13% 


here ſuggeſted on the ſtate of | manners 
among the higher claſſes of our country- 


women, may ſeem, to controvert 0 
juſt encomiums of. modern pes 
who generally concur in aſcribin 8 

decided ſuperiority to che ladies of i 
country over "thoſe of every other. 
But ſuch i is the ſtate of forcign mann manners, 
that the comparative praiſe is BY an 
injury to Engliſh women. To be flat⸗ 
tered for excelling thoſe whoſe ſtandard 
of excellence Is very low, I but a de, 


ER, kind of NA 1 the 
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value of alt praiſe derived from ſuperiotity 


| depends on the worth of the competitor. 
Tue character of Britiſh ladies, with all the 


unparalleled advantages they poſſeſs, muſt 
never be determined by a compariſon with 
the women of other nations, but by what 
they themſelves might be if all their talents 
and unrivalled je were turned 
toi the beſt account 

„ Again, it may be hid. that the Author 
is Jefs diſpoſed to expatiate on excellence 
than error : but the office of the' hiſtorian 
of human manners is delineation rather 
than panegyric.” Were the end in view 
eulogium and not improvement, eulogium 
would have been far more gratifyitg, nor 
would juſt objects far praiſe have been 
difficult to find. Even in her own limited 
ſphere. of obſervation, the Author is ac- 
quainted with much excellence in the 
claſsof; which ſhe treats; with women 
who, poſſeſſing learning which would 
be thought extenſive in the other ſex, ſet 
an example of deep humility to their own; — 

| | women 


| ntraöpterem 8 
are eminent for demeter uche — 
excelling in the fine arts, have carEfuπνf 
enriched their underſtandings; he 
joying great affluence, devote it to the glory: 
of God o, poſſeſſing clevated-rank;- 
think their nobleſt ſtyle and title is thut of 
a Chriſtian -. hates he fines u 
That there is alſo muchu worth which i 
the modeſt nature of: goodneſs1 0. exert 
itſelf quietly, while ia few characters — 
the oppoſite caſt ſeem, by the rumoup of 
their exploits to fill. the world and by 
their noiſe to multiply their numbers: 
It often happens that a very ſmall party 1 
people, by occupying the fore · ground ſo 
ſeize the public attention, and monopoliae © 
the public / talk, that they appear to he ti 
great body: and a few active ſpirits, p 
vided their activity take the vrong turn 
and ſupport the wrong cauſe, ſeem to fill 
; who have the talent of thus exciting a ſalſe 
| idea 
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idea of their multitudes by their miſehiei 


berg by this fallacious arithmetic. 


πutthe preſent work is no mare intended 
or a paneg yrie on thoſe puter character 
who ſeek not human praiſe hecauſeithey ac 
from'a higher motive, chan far à ſutire on 
the avowedly licentious, who, urged by the 
iinpulſe ot the moment reſiſt no inclination, 
and, led away by the love of faſhion, diſlike 
no cenſure; ſd it may anne 3 _ | 


from neglect or obli ion. 


le There are; however, ae of the 
young: and the well-difpoſed; who have as 


yet taken no decided part, who are juſt 


launching: on the ocean of life; juſt about 
10 loſe their own right convictions, virtu- 


- Hy: preparing to counteract their better 


themſelves to be carried down the tide-of 


popular practices, ſanguine, thoughtleſs, 
and  cotifident of ſafety. To theſe the 
Author would gently hint, that, when once 
embarked, it will be no longer eaſy to ſay 
Ee to 
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to their paſſions, or eyen to their principles, 
5: Thus far ſhall ye go, and no further.“ 
Tbeir ſtruggles, will grow fainter, their 
raſiſtance will become feabler, till borne 
down by the confluence of example, tempt» 
ation; appetite, and habit, reſiſtance and 
oppoſition will ſoon be the only things of 
which they will learn to he aſhamed - 
Should any reader revolt at What is 
conteived to be unwarranted ſtrictneſa in 
this little book, let it not be throwun by in 
diſguſt before the following ſhort conſider» 
ation be weighed. If in this; Chriſtian 
country we are actually beginning to xe- 
gard the ſolemn office of Baptiſm as 
merely furniſhing an article to the pariſh 
regiſter; — if we are learning from 
our indefatigable Teachers, to conſider 
this Chriſtian rite as a legal ceremony 
retained for the ſole purpoſe of recording 
the age of our children ; then, indeed, 
the prevailing Syſtem” of Education, and 
Manners on which theſe volumes preſume 
to animadvert, may be adopted wick pto - 

priety 
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priety and perfiſted in "with ſafety, with. 
our entalling on our children of on our: 
tetves the peril of broken promiſes di 
me gui of · violated vos. Bur, if the: 
obligation which Chriſtian 'Buptifni im- 


| poſts de really birding if the ordinante 


have indeed, a meaning beyond a mere 
fecular' tranſaction, beyond a record of 
names and dates if it be an inſtitution 
hy which the child is ſolemnly devoted to 


Goc as his Father, to Jeſus Chriſt as his 
Satiour, and to the Holy Spirit as his 
Sanctifier; if there be no definite period 


aſſigned when the obligation of ful filling 
the duties it enjoins ſhall be ſuperſeded; 
if, having once dedicated our offspring 
to: their Creator, we no/ longer dare to 


mbc Him by bringing them up in igno- 


rande of His Will and neglect of His 


Laws z—if, after having enliſted them 
under the banners of Chriſt, to fight 
manfully againſt the three great enemies 
of mankind, we are no longer at liberty 


40 let them lay down their arms; much 
Aliase | 2 leſs 


, 
> 
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eln ta lead them to a& as if theyemerica 
alliance . infiead at hoſtility with thele ane. 


mies g ii after having promiſed. chat they 
flall renounce the vanities of the Word we 
are not allowed te invalidate the angege- 
ment ; if after ſuch a coyenant e ſhoull 
txemble to make theſe renounced vanities 
the ſupreme object of our own purſuit or 
of gheir inſtruction if all this ba really 
Joy chen the, Strictures on Modern Educa- 
tion in the ſirſt of theſe Volumes, and on 
the Habits of poliſned Life in the ſrœomd, 
will not be found ſo repugnant to truth, 
and reaſon, and common ſenſe, as may on 
a firſt view. be ſuppoſed. un d 8 
But if on candidly ſumming vpi the evi- 
dence, the deſign and ſcope of the Auchor 
be fairly judged, not by the cuſtoma or 
opinions of the worldly, (for every Engliſh 
ſubject has a right 40 object to a ſuſpaſted 
or, prejudiced jury), but by an appealito 
rule of judgment; iſ / on ſuch an appeal her 
views _ W be found cenſur- 
ulvol able 
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able ſor their rigour, abſurd in als * 
quiſitions, or prepoſterous in their reſtric- 
tions, the will have no right to complain of 


ſuch a verdict, becauſe ſhe will then ſtand 


condemned by that court to whoſe — 


ſhe implicitly ſubmits. 
Let it not be ſuſpected that the Author 
arrogantly conceives herſelf to be exempt 
from that natural corruption of the heart 
which it is one chief object of this flight 


work to exhibit ; that ſhe ſupercilivuſly 


eres herſelf into the impeccable cenſor of 
her ſex and of the world; as if from the 
eritic's chair ſhe were coldly pointing out 
the faults and errors of another order of 
beings, 'in whoſe welfare ſhe had not that 


lively intereſt which can only flow from the 


tender and intimate en of w 


feeling. 


With a deep ſelf-abaſement ariſing from 
a ſtrong conviction of being indeed a par- 


taker in the ſame corrupt nature; together 


with a full perſuaſion of the many and great 
defets of theſe Volumes, and a ſincere con- 


ſciouſneſs 
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ſciouſneſs of her inability to do juſtice to a 

ſubject which, however, a ſenſe of duty 
impelled her to undertake, ſhe commits 
herſelf to the candour of that Public which 
has ſo frequently, in her inſtance, accepted 

a right intention as a ſubſtitute for a 
powerful performan dee... 


v 
* 
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CHAP. L 


Addreſe to women of rank and fortune, on 
the effedls of their in on ſociety. — 
R 
e. | ER 


Anions the tales fr the pda er 
which women of the higher Claſs will 
be peculiarly accountable, tliere Is one, 
the importance of which they can ſcarcely 
rate too highly, This talent is influence, 
We read of the greateſt orator of antiquity, 
that the wiſeſt plans which it had caſt him 
years to frame, a woman could overturn 

VOI. Is RB in 
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in a ſingle day; and when one conſiders 
the variety of | miſchid which an ill- 
directed influence has been known to pro- 
duce, one is led to reflect with the moſt 
ſanguine hope on the beneficial effects to 
be expected from the ſame powerful force 


W exerted in its true direction. 
The general ſtate of civilized "ſociety 
depends more than thoſe are aware who 
are not accuſfomed to ſcrutinize into the 
ſprings of human action, on the prevailing 
ſentiments and "habits of women, and 
on the nature and degree of the eſtimation 
in which they are held. Even thoſe. who 
admit che power of female [£legance on 
the manners of men, do not always attend 
to the - influence of female principles on 


their character. In the former caſe, In- 

dec, omen are apt to be. dufficiemly 

conſcious of their power, and hot back- 

ward in turning it do account, But there 

are nobler objects to be effected hy the 
exertion of their powers, and ; unforty- 

"nately, ladies, who; are often unrealonal y 

| vonfident where they ouglit to be diffident, 


kg "Lc . 
* * de 
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are - ſametimes capriciouſſy Aiſpedegt ust 
when. hey 2 fel best lhre 
To-uſaithair hers air over ;nuaghizd 
v0 no higher purpoſe than che gratification 
of vanity or the indulgence of pleaſure, js 
the degrading triumph of thoſe fair viQtims 
to luxury, caprice, and deſpotiſm, whom 
the laws and the religion of the yoluptubus 
prophet of Arabia enclude from light, and 
berty, and knowledge; andiitis humbling 
do kee, that in thoſs countries-in. which 
carried to the higheſt excels, they are 
Mues g and chat their” moral ug intl. 
leftual degradation increaſes in dite&-pro- 
portion to the adoration a 5 en 
mere eee ee IR 1 
monifing fene; to a DE es 
ſex. enjoys the bleſſings of liberal in- 
ſtruction, of reaſonable lays,. of. puxe 
religign, and all, the endearing ples- 


(ures; of an equal, focjal, | vine and 


* intercourſe: I. unn Lich: an 
| 22 earneſt 


| 
|; 
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 earneſtthope, that women, thus richly: en · 
| Howed:with the bounties of Providence, 

will not content themſelves with poliſhing, 
hien they are able to reſorm; with entet- 
taining, when. they:may.awaken-; and with 
_ captiyatibg for a day, when they may bring 
into action powers of which: the effects may 
ba commenſurate with eternity. . l en 
Im this moment of ahm -and-» peril, | 
Loud: call on them with'a ? warning 
's woes,” which ſhould - ſtir:.-up every - 
latent principle in their minds, and kindle 
every lumbering: energy in their hearts; 
I wauld call en them to -come;forwerd, 
and contribute their full and fair pro- 
portion tx atds the ſaving of their country. 
But P yculd call on chem to come forward, 
without departing from the refinement of 
their character, without derogatiag from 
the dignity of their rank, without blemiſfi- 
ing tte /delicacy of their fex: I would 
call them to the beſt and miſt appropriate 
cdenion öf their power, to raiſe the tes 
preſſeck tons of public *tnorats; and to 
a walken the drowſy ſpitit of teligious prin- 


* 


or rr bntcf: 5 
eiple They know tet wells! Now an. 
— 4 8 0 
| ' how- delice T. e fix 
the ſtandard of "AA! But d e hot 
enough; this ls 1, Aw mar, Sr pid not 
worthy of their high and hoty: 
For, on 'the” ule wich Wee of” the 
ſuperior claſs th ale 
bf that power deleguted to: thb Ilie 
courteſ of cuſtom, bythe haneſt gullantry 
ofthe. heart, by the vnpeflone ere f 
virtuous affeRions, by the habits of: civi- 
lized ſtates, hy the uſages af poliſhed 
fosiety ; on the uſe, I fay,; which. they 
ſhall hexeafter make of this-irluence, will 
depend, in no om degree, the well-being of 
hole ſtates, and che virtue and happideſt, 
| 1 1 oy IF: that 


ng" 5856 5 

A in periods when0ur-cauntry can 
gnly;hape to and by oppoſing's bold and 
noble wnguimity: to the moſt: tremendous 
condederacies againſt religion, and; order, 
UN eee, wb the world Ser 
nig 20 . M ſaw; 
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ſaw z hat an acceſſion would it bring ie 
tha public ſtrength, could we prevail on 
beauty, and rank, and talents, and virtus, 
confederating their ſeveral powers, to come 
forward with a patriotiſm at once firm and 
feminine, for the general good! I am not 
ſounding, an alarm to female warriors, of 
exciting female politicians: I hardh know 
which of the two is the moſt diſguſting aiid 
unnatural character. Propriety id to 4 
woman what the great Roman critic ſays 
action is to an orator; it is the firſt, tlie 
fecond,; the third requiſite. A wotnatt 
may be knowing, active, witty;'and amuſ⸗ 
ing; but without propriety ſhe cannot be 
amiable. 'Propriety is the centre in which 
all the lines of duty and of agreeableneſs 
meet. It is to character - what proportion 
is to figure, and grace to attitude. It does 
not depend on any one perfection, But it is 
the reſult of general excellence. : It ſhews 
itſelf by a regular, [orderfy;” undevidting | 
courſe ;' and never ſtarts from its fober 
orbit into any ſplendid eccentricinies; for 


Pe. 
it aul be aſamsd of ſucks: graif . 


or ue. 


«= © WS 


it might extbrt . ban aberratinm fron! = 


its proper” path ti renounces' al com! 
mendktion but iar in cliaracberiſtiaq : and 
L would make it the cxiterion of true 
taſte, right prindiple; ant genuins feeling, 
in a woman, whetheb/:ſhe would! ber leſs: 
touchetL with: all thai flattery of vomantic 
and-exaggerated panegyric than witir that 
beautiful picture of. cuirect. and elegant 
Ah ee eee 
mother; hen ba delinaten i Vgl a 


1. Thoſe thouſand . lch ACE flow 5 ; 


: Vi eden} los auc att. 2 1 | 
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Lene uence of Altena * 
exerciſed: wich diſcretion, A femalt Pos. 
lemie Wanders, nearly ag far froni the 
limits preſeribed to her ſex, as 2 female 
Machiavel or warlike Thaleſtris:/ [Fierce 


the ſword, and both are peculiarly un- 
graceful in a female. Even religiout violenre- 
Nn to indulge, 
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neſs has made almoſt” as few convert as 
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and $s;gatifying itſelf when it would be 


thapghe:1o,be ſerving God. Let not che 


kbitzat place her -matural paſſions to the 
ngogupt of Chriſtianity, or imagine ſhe is. 
pious-when ſhe is only paſſionate. Let her 
bear lin mind that a Chriſtian doctrine is 
always to be daſended with a Chriſtian 
ſpinit and not mak herſelf amends by the 
ſtoutneſa of her orthodoxy for the badneſs 
ocker temper. Many, becauſe theydefend 

ta fancy that they thereby acquire a kind of 
rigut to withhold the obedience whichſhould 
be inyolyed in the principle. 
But the character of a conſiſtent Chriſt. 


ian is as carefully to be maintained, as 
that of a fiery diſputant Wes be aedsd; 
anch ſhe who is afraid to avow her Prin- 
ciples;* or aſhamed to defend them, has 
little-claim to that honourable tile.” A 
profligate, who laughs at the moſt ſacred: 
_ inſtitutions,” and keeps out of the way of 
every thing ' which cdmes/ under the ap- 
ka to may be diſ. 
281 1 4 concerted 
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concerted by the modeſt, hut ſpirited re. 
buke , of, a, delicate woman, whoſe- lie 
adorns the doQrines which her -convers 
ſation defends: but ſhe. who jadminifters- 


reproof with. ill breeding, defeatsthe effect 


of her remedy. Wan 


is a diſhoneſt way of labquring. to con- 
Ciliate the farour of a Whole company, 


though of characters and. pri 
concilably oppoſite. The. words. maybe 


ſo gyarded as not to, ſhack the believer; | 


while the eye and voice may be ſo accom- 
modated, as not to diſcourage. the inſidel. 
She ho, with 2 half -carneſtneſs; trim 
between the truth and the..faſhion3 Who, 
while the thinks it creditable-to defend thi. 
cauſe, of, religion, yet. does it in 2 faint 
tone, a . Hg phraſe, and. a 
Fr u . Expreſſo on. AH her FOUNtENAnges. 
15 


which proves tha eis not dilpleaſed, 
ih as, the affects, to. 1 15 e 

we 1 to loſe. 
wit, in proportion. as, the gd 
credit us Far cas. 


bs 


- 
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bath he dh uttackad ib; -for ſhe proves, 
Ker mar ſne does, not Believe what the 
| plofoſſes; en tHat' ſhe döcs not teverciite 
— whntfear compels her to- delle ve. But 
this is mot · all: the is called on, not barely 
to repreſs imipiety, but to excite,” to en- 
' courage, and to cheriſh. every tendency to 
@ifods feigen 
Some of the dtcaflons of contributing | 
tothe general good which are daily pre- 

ſenting themſelves to ladies; are almoſt 
tod minute to be Pointek out: Yet” of 
the” good whictt” right-minded * women, N 
anibuſfy watching Hick minute Keese, 

ald adroitly feizing thed\/ ffligkit af. 

„ we may form fomè ſdea by the EY 
Mets" which we actually fee" produced; 
through the mbre levity, art rt and 
ifiattention” (0 fy no worſe) 6 ſome of 
thofe ladies, Who are looked up to as fan. 
datds in the faſhionable world; tt olf © 
27 att” perſuaded; if 'many 3 à one, who 
if flow diſfeminatin, g unifitended miſchief, | 
uͤndet the nip nonön | thier there 


af Ht; 
git is 


09" mne! 1 


is no harm in auy ching ſhort of poſitive 
vice, and under the falſe colsurꝭ of thnỹ 
indolent humilitp, Witat Soden 
«/do 2%, could he brought to ſee in 
its collected force? the annual aggregate 
of the random evib he., is day] doings. 
by conſtantly throwing, „ lite -calual 
weight into the wrong ſcale, by mers 
incomſiderate andi, unguatded chat, ſhe 
wauld ſtart . from her felk-gomplagent | 
ee it the,;could, cen how: much 
ſions of minds men z and, if. the, could. 
imagine, how little amiable levity or jrreli- 
gien makes ber appear. in the eyes of thoſe | 
who axe older and, abler, . (however: loge 
their gyn principles; may he,) ſhe would. 
correct herſelf in the firſt inſtance, from 
pure good nature ; and in the ſecond, from. 
worldly prudeace and mere ſelf· loye. But 
on how much bigher prigciples would ſnhe 
reſtrain, herſelf, if ſhe habitually took into 
agzount the, impaxtant| dodtrine of con- 
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Teffer hut, more habitual corruption — 
| up; by their! number, what they may 
| 634 dio com Mort of by their e — 
berhaps the would, find that, amông the 
| bigher- elaſs of women, - intorifideration is 
adding more to the daily quantity of 
1 evil than almoſt pl Aae cauſes put 1. 
| | peers 1G) 1 c 
here is an inftramene ef iconeaiable | 
force, , when it is employed againſt the 
Intereſts of Chriſtianity: it is not reaſon- 
ing. for chat may be anſwered ; it is not 
ing, forluckily the infidel is not ſeldom 
| ſgnorant ; it is not 1 invective, for we leave 
ſo coarſe an engine to the hands of the 
vulgar; it is not evidence, for happily we 
i bave that on our ſide: it is RIDICOLE, 
| the}, moſt deadly weapon In the Gale 
| arſenal of implety, and which becomes an 
| almoſt: unerring ſhaft 'when' directed by 
a fair and faſhionable hand.” No maxim 
has been more readily-adopted, or is\more 
intrinſically falſe, than that Which the 


8 eloquence of a noble ſeeptie of 
I the 


«4 _ - — — 
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or INFLUENCE» ig 
the laſt-age contrived to rener ſo popular 


that, a ridicule; ja the teſt of truth. ks 
no teſt of truth itſelf; but of their firm- 


nels who alert the cauſe gf trpth, jt, 
indeed: a ſevere teſts This light, Keen, an 
file weapon, the irreſolute, cg 
Chriſtian will. find it harder to withſtand, 
than the Wale mew antilery of infidelity 
united. | NAI nor 445 
e ww e raving 
juſt en upon the world, with 2 certain 


ſhare of good diſpoſitions' SES 


ings; not ignorant of the Gereke 
deſtitute of the principles of Chriſtias 
without parting with his beſpect for fo 


ligions/ be fets out 'witly ICS. 
wiſh of making himſelf a reputation, und 


of the feinale world.” He prt 1. 


time u hofror of vice, which mak 


of ſtanding well with the-fathiongble! paſt | 


af tale E 
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Puts all his reſalution to flights He feelaſhis 
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ſesithrough the miſerable fallacies' of the 
Yew: phitoſoplry, and ſpirit enough to 
W#þoſe"its malignity. So far he does 
well, and yon are ready to congratulate 
tim on His feetrity. You are miſtaken: 

Khe principles of 'the ardent, and hitherto 
promiſing adventurer are ſnken; juſt in 
that very ſociety "where, while he was 
looking for pleaſure, he doubted not of 


ſafety. In the company of certain women. 
ef good faſhion,and no ill fame, he-makes | 
FHipwreck of his religion. He ſees them 


treat with levity or deriſion ſubjects which 


he has been uſed to hear named with 


teſpect. He could confute an argument, 


cannot ſtand à laugh. A. Ineer, not at 


he truth of religion, for that perhaps is by 3. 


nene of the party diſbelieved, but at Its 
gra vity, its unſeaſonableneſa, its unlaeſa, 


miſtake, and ſtruggles to recover bia creditz 
in order to which, he adopts che gay cat: 
fectation of trying to ſeem worls than he 
8 | | really 


ne could unravel\a ſophiſtiy ; but be 
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really is, he goes on to di things h 
he does not believe, and to deny thing 
which he does believe, anll all) ta / eſſade 
the firſt impreſſion, and to zecover.a nepy}- 
tation which he has committed 10 hel- 
hands on whoſe report he Rows he 
Mall ſtand or fall, in thoſe cireles in hiah 
che is ambitious to ſhine. TCT ö 805 


15 Tut cold compound of irony / irreligiou, 
Teffilinefs, ' and ſneer, which make up 
what the French (from h we horten 
the thing as well as the word) fo well 
! expreſs by the term genſflage, has uf 
late years made an incredible; progreis 
An blaſting the opening buds of piety in 
young perſons of faſnion-. A cold pled- 
fantry, a temporary cant wordz ihe jargon 
of 'the day (for the great vulgar have 
their jargon.) blights the firſt promise of 
_ Neridulneſk. - The ladies of ron have · ces - 
rin warch/ words, which may be detecdell 
as /indicitibne of this fpirit! The clergy 
are ſpokck of under the comtertprucns ap- 
„ Some ludierods 


3 aſſociation 
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aflociation is infallibly combined with every 
. of religion” If'a warm-hearted youth 
as> ventured to name with enthuſiaſm 
| Gone eminentiy pious character, his glow- 
ing ardour is extinguiſſied with a laugh; 
92 that the perſon 
in queſtion is really a mighty hat miq good 
Cure, is uttered in a tone which leads 
the. youth ſeeretly to vow, that whatever 
elſe he may he, he will 9 be ” good 
harmleſs. creature: al ed Hi as >, 
Naar is ridicule more dangerow » 
true piety than to true taſte, 
age which values itſelf on parody, = 
leſque, irony, and caricature, produces 
Jutle that is ſublime, either in genius or in 
virtue; but they amuſe and we live in an 
age which mut be amuſed, though genius, 
feeling, truth, and principle, he. dhe dar · 
ice. Nothing chills the, ardoygs cf derb 
don like a ſarcaſm and, in the 
lealbn of a ”y 9 rar | 


tinguiſhed dy appropriate” nd diſcrimi- 
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have known perſons, who..having: been 
eatly.accuſtomed-to.cextain ludicrous ob 
binations, were never able to get chair 
minds cleanſod from the impurited 
contrated by this habieual>levity, een 
after a thorough reſovmatiom in theh 
hearts and lives had taken place: their 
principles became reſormell but m 
imaginations were indelibly {6ited.” 
could defiſt from fins which tte 
of Chriſtianity would nov- allow them to 


commit, but they could wot difimify Fw - 


their minds images which her purify fort 
bade them to entertain. 


There wu s time chen a varlery of 
epithets wust to exprels 
various kinds of exceſferics; and when the" 
different qualities of the mind vere Ab. 
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18 N THE 'EFFECTS 
gillators of faſhion have of late years 


_ thought/ proper to compriſe all merit in 


one eſtabliſned epithet, and it muſt be con- 
feſſed to be a very deſirable one as far as it 
goes. This epithet is excluſively. and in- 
diſeriminately applied wherever commend. 
ation is intended. The word pleaſant now 
ſerves to combine and expreſs all moral 
and intellectual excellence. Every indi- 
vidual, from the graveſt profeſſors of the 
graveſt proſeſſion, doun to the trifler who. 
is of no profeſhon at all, muſt earn the epi- 
thet of plegſant, or muſt be contented to 


be nothing; and muſt be conſigned over 


to-[ridicule, - under the vulgar and in- 
expreſſive ö cant word of à bore. This 


ts the »mortifying- deſignation of many 


a reſpectable man, who, though of much 
worth and much ability, cannot perhaps 
clearly make out bis letters patent to 
the title of pleaſum. For, uccording to 
this modern claſſifieation; there is no 
intermediate ſtate; but all are compriſed 
vithin the ample bounds of one or other 
of cheſe two terms. 


We 
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We onght to be more on our guard 
againct this ſpirit of ridicule, becauſe: 
whatever may be the character of the 
preſent day, its faults do not ſpring from 
the redundancies of great qualities, or 
the overflowings' of extravagant virtuss. 
It is well if more chrrect views of life, 
4 more regular adminiſttation. of laws, 
and a more ſettled ſtate of ſociety, have 
helped to reſtrain the enceſſes of the 
heroio ages, when love and war were 
conſidered as the great and ſole buſineſs 
of human life. Let, if that period was 
marked by a romantic extravagance, and 
the preſent by an indolent ſelfiſhneſs, our 
ſuperiority is not ſo triumphantly deciſive, 
us, in the vanity af our bearts, we may 
be ready ta ĩmag ine 
I do not wiſh to bring back the frantic 
reign of chivalry, nor to reinſtate women 
then ſat enthroned in the hearts, or rather 
in the imaginations of men. Common 
fende is W Sb of univerſal 
application, 
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application, which: the ſagacity of latter 
ages has ſeized upon, and rationally 
applied to the buſineſs of common life. 
But let us not forget, in the inſolence 
of.acknowledged ſuperiority, that it was 
religion and chaſtity; operating on the 
romantic ſpirit of thoſe times, which efta- 
bliſhed the deſpotic ſway of woman; and 
though ſhe now no longer looks down on 
her adoring votaries, from thei pedeſtal 
to which an abſurd idolatry had litted 7 
ber, yet let her remember that it ãs the 
ſame religion and the ſame chaſtity which 
once raiſed her to ſuch an elevation, that 
muſt ſtill; furniſh the nobleſt energies: of 
her character. ite lil | 
While we lawfully ridicule: the abſurd- 
ities which we have abandoned, let us 
not plume ourſelves! on that ſpirit uf no- 
velty which glories in the oppoſite ex- 
treme. If the manners of the period 
in queſtion were affected, and if the 
gallantry was unmatural, yet the tone of 
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that: conſtancy, \ purity; and honbury-are 
not ridiculous. in themſelves, though they 
may unluckily be aſſociated with qualities 
which are ſor and women of delicacy 
would do well to reflect, when deſcanting 
on thoſe exploded manners, how far it be 
decorous to deride with too broad à laugh, 
attachments Which could ſubſiſt on reiflotł 
gratificdtions ; © or groſsly to ridicule the 
taſte which led the admirer to ſacrifice 
'pleaſute to reſpect, and inclination to 
honour; to ſneer at that purity which 
made ſelf.denial a proof of affeQion, and to 
call in queſtion the found underſtanding 
ofs himiiwho/ preferred the fame of his 
miſtreſs to his own indulgen ce. 

One cannot but be ſtruck with the 
wonderful contraſt exhibited to our view, 

when | we} contemplate the manners of 
the rwo periods in queſtion. In the for- 
mer, all the flower of Europe ſmit with 
a delirious gallantry; all that was young, 
and noble, and brave, and great, with 
. a+fanatic frenzy and een, con- 
of 7 c3 tempt 
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tempt of danger, traverſed ſeas, and ſched 
mountains, and compaſſed a large portion 
of the globe, at the expence of eaſe and 
fortune, and life, for the unprofitable Pro- 
ject of reſcuing, by foree of arms, from 

the hands of infidels, the ſepulchre of that 
Saviour, whom, in the other period, theit 
poſterity would think it the height of fana- - 
ticiſm ſo much as to name in good com- 
pany: whoſe altars they deſert, whoſe 
temples they neglect; and though in more 
than one country at leaſt they Rill- call 
themſelves by his name, yet too many, it 
is to be feared, contemn his precepts, ſtill 
more are aſhamed of his doctrines, and 
not a few reject his Herifice. Too many 
conſider Chriſtianity rather as A political 
than a religious diſtinQion : bo too many 
claim the appellation of Chriſtians, in mere 
oppoſition to that Democracy with which 
they conceiye infidelity to be aſſociated, 
rather than from an abhorrence of impiety 
for its own ſake; and dread irreligion as 
the ſuppoſed badge, of a reprobated party, 


more 


tion which i is its infeparable;concomjtants;- 
On the. other hand, in an age when; in- 
verſion is the order of the day, the modern 
idea of improvement does. not conſiſt n 
altering, but extirpating. We do not 
reform, but ſubvert. We do not corre 
old ſyſtems, but demoliſh. them; fin 
that when eyery thing ſhall he new it 1 4s 
be perfect. Not to have been wrong, bu 
to haye been at all, is the .erime. A 
lence is no longer conſidered : as an | experi- 
mental thing which is to grow gradually 
out of obſervation and practice, and to 
improved by the accumulating additions 
ee by the wiſdom of fuccellive' Agel. 
ur, wiſdom m is not ſlowly brought by age 
OA gradual growth to perfection, bat'isa 
goddeſs Which ſtarts at once; full grow, 
mature, armed cap-I-pee, from the heads 
of our modern thunderers. Or rather, if I 
may y change the allüflon, perfect ſyſtem is 
"now expected "novttabty'? to ſpring! at once, 
lle the fabled bird of Ar abia,” Froth'the 
i aſhes of its parent; and, Ike that, tan fe- 


2 ceive 


j 
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geln of js . zu „Men 


Iy inſtead of, clearing aweꝝ what is re- 


dundant, pruning what is cumberſome, 
ſupplying what is defeQive; and amending 
what; is wrong, we.adopt the. indefinite 
rage for radical. reform of Jack. hin 
5 Lend. Feten goat, ſhewed bis 

zeal by exying out, Tear aways brother 
nine for the love of heaven; 4 r 
mind, ſo Jou. de but tear away.. 


55 70 


i This rearing ſyſtem has unqueſtionably 
55. au ſome. I mn of. that 


to” ridicule the Cantaſtic notions 1215 | 
atid honour in the heroic ages; 100 4 i not 
rejoice" that that ſpirit, of generoſſit * in 
ſentiment, and of ardour in piety, the 
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WI qe Suits *« Tale if « Tub. 55 
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exuberancies of which were then ſo incon- 
venient, are now funk 23 *urireaferiably 
low; That revolution 6 manners wtich 
the unparalleled wit and genus. f Don 
Quixote ſo happily effecked; by abolflimg 
extravagancies the "mot abfürd and! Per. 
nicious, was ſo far it „that ſome 
vittues which he never meant to expole, 
fall into difrepute with td abfurdities which 
ke did: and it it becime the turn of 4 the 
prefent taſte to attach in 10 rake, oe 
that which is'ridicul&us' tb that 0 He 
ſerious and herbic? Som&modetht * 
of wit have alfiſted in bringing Pier) n. 


Glan 


f6ine of the nobleſt Virtues into contempt, 
by Ntudiouſly' afſociating them with oddity, 
childiſh " ſimplicity, For ignorance of the 


| 


vente and nhneceffary pains have 


taken to extinguiſh iht zeal and andour, 


RET 


which, ür liable 9 0 and error, 


RIOT ; 


are JA the 6 orig of whatever is great and 
the human, e character. a ade 


. a 
- 


excel lent in 

novel of Cervantes is incomparable ; th ; 

Tartuffe of _ Moliere, is unequalled ; k 
| true 
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true generoſity and true religion with never 
ſe any thing of their intrinſic value, 
betauſe knight- errantry and hypocriſy are 
legitimate objects for ſatire. 71% Aan / 
But to return from this too long di- 
greſſion, to the ſubject of female influence. 
Thoſe: who bave not watched the united 
operation of vanity and feeling on a youth- 
ful mind, will not conceive; how much 
leſs: formidable the ridicule of all his own 
ſexſ will be to a very young man, than 
that of [thoſe Women to hom he has 
been, taught to look up as the arbitreſles 
of elegance. Such an one, I doubt not, 
might be able to work himſelf up, by the 
force of genuine Chriſtian principles, to 
ſuch a pitch of true heroiſm, as to refuſe 
4 challenge, (and it requires more real 
: courage to refuſe a challenge than to ac- 
cept one,) who would yet be in danger of 
relapſing into the dreadful puſillanimity of 
the world, when he is told that no woman 
of faſhion will hereafter look on him but 
with contempt. | While we have cleared 
ALS gas away , 
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way the / rubbiſh of the Gothic + ages, it 
vrere to be;wiſhed we had not retained the 
moſt crinuinal of alli their inftitacions] 
While chivalry ſhould indicate a madman; 
while its leading object, the: ſingie combat, 
ſhould deſignate a gentleman, has not ꝓet 
been explained, Nay the original motive 
is loſt, while the ſinful practice is con- 
tinued; for the fighter of the duel no 
longer pretends to be a glorious redreſſet 
of the wrongs of ſtrangers; no longer 
conſiders himſelf as piouſly appealing to 
heaven for the juſtice of his cauſe; but 
from the Naviſh fear of unmerited te- 
proach, often ſelfiſhly hazards the happi- 
neſs of his neareſt connections, and always 
comes forth in direct defiance of an ac- 
knowledged command of the Almighty. 
Perhaps there are few occafions in which 
female influence might be exerted to a 

and conſcience have hitherto effected ſo 
little. But while the duelliſt (who per- 

haps becomes a duelliſt only becauſe, he 


Was 
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was firſt a ſeducer) is welcamed . with 


ſmiles ; the more hardy: youth, Who, not 
Becauſe !he fears man but God, declines 


2 challenge; who is. reſolved to brave 
diſgrace rather than commit. fin, would be 
treated with cool contempt by thoſe very 
perſons to whoſe eſteem he might reaſon- 
ably look, as, one of the rewards of his 
true and ſubſtantial fortitude. JHA 1211508 
How then is it to be reconciled, with the 
deciſions of principle, that delicate women 
ſhould receive with complacency the ſucy 
ceſsful lidertine, who has been detected by 
the wretched father or the injured. huſband 
in A criminal commerce, the. diſcovery of 
which has too juſtly baniſhed the unhappy 
ag of his crime from virtuous ſociety 
ay, if be happen to be very handſome, 


or very brave, or very faſhionable, i there 


not. ſometimes à kind of , Sihonourable 
competition for bis favout ? But, whether 
his popularity be derived from birth, or 

parts, or perſon, or (what ia often, a, ſub: 


Rituje, for. all) hom, his haxing * 


nil 
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his way into good company, women of 
diſtinction fully the ſanctity of virtue b 
the too viſible pleaſure they We 
expreſs at the attentions of ſuch a popular 
liber tine, Whoſe voluble ſmall-talk they 
admire, and whoſe ſprightly nothings they 
quote, and whom perhaps their very 
favour tends to prevent from becoming à 
better character, becauſe he finds himſelf 
more acceptable as he is,” 

May 1 be allowed to introduce at rey 
part of my ſubject, by remarking | that it 
is 4 matter of inconceivable' import 
though not perhaps ſufficiently confidere 
when any popular work, not on a religiqus 
topic, | but on any common ſubject, ſuch as 
polifics, hiſtory, or ſcience, has happe ene 1 
be written by a an authof of found e 
principles?" may not have been n cellar) 
nor prudently pradticable, « to have a Ki 
page in the whole work profeſſedly religious; 
but ſtiff, when the living Principle 3 informs 
the mind of the writer, it' is almoſt in 
poſſible but that ſomethin g ing of i its ſpirit 1 05 

diffuſe 
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diffufe itſelf even into ſubjects with whicli 


i1{ſonld ſeem bn remotely connected. 


It is at leaſt a:comfort' to the reader, to 
feel that honeſt confidence which reſults 
from knowing that he has put himſelf into 
fife hands; that he has committed himſelf 
to an author whoſe known principles are 

2 pledge that his reader need not be 
driven to watch himſelf at every ſtep with 
anxious circumſpection; ; that he need not 
be looking on the right hand and on the 


left, as if he knew there were Pltfalls un- 
der the flowers which are delighting him. 


Ang i is no ſmall point gained, that on 
1 in which ou do not lockt to in. 


1 


31177 


were 'fo delicate hat they a1 a any 

one "who ſhewed : an inquiring traveller the 
wi wich Toad, what diſgrace, ; among lt. 
ians, ſhould attach to that author, who, 
when a youth, i is inquiring the road to 
. or philoſophy, direcds him to bla 
phi emy and unbelief? 

w * In 
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In animadverting farther. on the reigns, 
ing evils which the times more particularly 
demand that women of rank and influence 
ſhould repreſs, Chriſtianity calls upon them 
to bear their decided teſtimony againſt 
buting to the public corruption. It calls 
upon them to baniſh from their dreſſing- 
rooms, (and oh, that their influence could 
baniſh from the libraries of their ſons and 
huſbands!) that ſober. and unſuſpected 
maſs of miſchief, which, by aſſuming the 
plauſible names of Science, of Philoſophy, 
of Arts, of Belles Lettres, is grad y ad- 
miniſtering death to the principles o 
who: would be on their guard, had the 


poiſon al „ee with its ou Lace 


tion are more eaſily reilted, 12 th 
malignity i is advertiſed, Hut who ſu | 
the deſtruction which ;Jurks, Kg 425 


harmleſs, or inftrudlive 1 7775 f 2 
Hifory, Natural 1 H ory, i Wes, 64 
Lives, E neyclopedias, "Critic im, end 


— 
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works contain: much icadmirable matter 
brilliant paſiages, portant facts, quit. dea 


_ Gripiqns, fail aiftures of- mature, and 


valuable ulultrangpngateicience;? But while 
<uherdead fly: Hee af the bettutu this 
whole will exbple corrupt and peſtilential 
ſtench . to *nd Sir ie n polen to 
Tovels, inhich chief y uſedqta by. dann 


Wongein one reſpaft, are nov becamg 


Wilchie vous inzqa- thepiand.: Then are> 
continually. ſhiking their ground, and; 
enlargiag their fpbere, and: are daily be- 
cd ming vehicles of wider miſchicled Jame-" 
tirniex thy concentrate their forcapmrd are 
atwnace* emptoyeds to; diffuſe: dee 
palitiery tevptorable proſſigacy, dtkpu- 
hi< 8 6g8H5%"Roufſeiy was ce, Arft 


ir&2which thi gatercrious isfuſteh Wat 


ſttong, and the 66Qproportioiably fatal! 


FF he does Hot Attempt kd feduce the 
affections: but tro the thedferthr f the- 
ariples. He does not paint an innocent 


3 woman, 
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ment, he undihilates the value of chaitity; 
able Withodt it. He exhibits 4 virruous 
woman, the nden bst of Weptien bit | 
of reaſori, not of vice but of ſentimeiit, 
not of palfion 'but"6f corrvidicn'; And 
frikes at the very ode" er benoar ww 
elevating 'a crime into a principle Wan 

a metaphyſical ſophiſtry the moſt plauſible, 
he debavches the heart ef womih,'by ce. 
PU — 


as the moſt effettual. way. to inflams the; 
K — yes 5b 
- Pear; ng 191 oh 55 1 
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The rare miſchief of this author conſiſts 
in his power of ſeducing by falſchood 
thoſe who love truth, but-whoſe minds are 
Rill wavering, and whoſe, principles are 
not yet formed. He allures the, warm: 
hearted to embrace vice, not becauſe they 
prefer vice, hut becauſe he gives to vice ſo 
natural an air of virtue: and ardent and 
enthuſiaſtic youth, too, confidently truſting 


in, their integrity and in, their, teacher, will 


be undone, while they fancy they are in- 
dulging in the. nobleſt feelings of their 


nature. Many authors will more infallibly 
complete the ruin of the loaſe and ill- 
diſpoſed; but perhaps, (if I may change 


the figure) thare never was a ngt of ſuch 


exquilite. art and. inextricable workman+ 
(hip, ſpread. ,to. entangle. innocence ang 
enlyare, inexperience, as the . witings, 195 | 


Rouſſeau: and, unhappily, the victim dogs 


not even ſtruggle in the toils, becauſe part 
of the deluſion . in imagining thas 
he 18 W Rk liberty. 


J . 
„* „ „ a aho— 
* 
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Some of our recent popular publications 
have adopted and enlarged all the miſchiefs 
of this fehool, and the principal evil axiſing 
from them is, that tha virtues they exhibit 
ars ahnoft' more dangerous than the vices. 
The chief materials out of which theſe 
deluſive ſyſtems are framed, are charadters 
who practiſe ſuperfluous acts of generoſity, 
while they are trampling on obvious and 
commanded duties; who combine inſtated 
ſentiments of bonour with actions the moſt 
flagitious ; / a high tone of ſelf-confidence, 
with a perpetual-negle& af ſelſ.denial: pa- 
thetic apoſtrophes to the paſſions, but nolat- 
tempt to teſiſt them. They teach, chatchaf- 
tity is only individual attachment; that no 
duty exiſts which is not prompted hy feel- 
are only unjuſt reſtraints; the former im- 
poſed by arbitrary men, the latter by the 
abſurd prejudices of timorous and un- 
enlightened conſcience. Alas l they do 
not at know that the belt creature of impulſe 


| D 2 that 


EE — — — 
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that. ever lived is. but a wayward; unfixed, 


ugprincipled- being ! that rhe beſt natural 
man requires a curb; and needs that ba- 
lance to the affections which Chriſtianity 
alone can furniſh, and without which'bene- 
volent propenſities are no ſecurity to virtue. 
And perhaps it is not too much to fay, in 

ſpite. of the monopoly « of benevolence to 
which the new philoſophy lays claim, that 


| the human Auties, of the ſecond table have 


never. once been, well performed by any of 
the rejedtors of that previous portion of he 
Decalogue which enjoins duty to Gal. 

ln ſome of the,moſt ſplendid of theſe chas 
racters compaſſion is erected into tha throne 
of juſtice, and. juſtice degraded . into the 
rank of. plebeian irtues. + Creditore are 


is. laviſhed in dazzling acts of charity 
ta ſome object that affects the ſenſes; 
which. fits of charity are made the ſponge. 


2 and tho ſubſtitute of every 


the whole indirectly tending to 


ware e nn people are'who 


are 
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ert Hot Chriflians.. From many '6f theſe 
compoſitions, indeed, Chriſtianity is y f. 
tematically, and eye virtually, excluded; 

for the law, and tie prophets, and the 
goſpel, run make no part of a ſcheme 
in which this world is locked upon as all 
iw allz in which want and miſery are con- 
ſidered” 26 evils arifing ſolely from hut 
governinents, and not from the diſpenfa- 
tions of God; in which poverty is repte- 
ene db aherily a political evil, and the re- 
ſtrainte which tend to Keep the poor honeſt, 

are paith&d as the moſt flagrant injuſtice, 
The gv(pel can make no part of a ſyſtem 
in which'the'thimerical project of confurii- 
mate rarthly happineſs (founded on tlie 
mad prettnce of loving the poor better than 
God loves them) would defeat the divine 
plan, whieh meant this world a ſcene of 
diſcipime? not of remuneration. The 
goſpel can have nothing to do with a 
ſyſtem in which fin is reduced to a Htle 
— ONS Bailey ctinibs 
are ſoſtened down into a few engagth 8 
I 5 3 weak⸗ 
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weakneſſes; and in which the turpitude of 
allthe vices a man himſelf commits, is done 
away by his candour i in tolerating all the 
vices/commited by others. 
hut the part of the ſyſtem the moſt fatal 
to that claſs whom am addreſſing ii that 
even in thoſe works which do not g all 
the length of treating marriage 2 an 
unjuſt infringement on lberty, and 2 
tyrannical deductiom from geheral happi- 
neſs ; yet it commonly happens that the 
hero or: heroine; who has practiralſy 
violated the letter of the ſeventh com- 
mandment, and continues to live: in the 
allowed: violation of itꝭ ſpirit, is painted 
as ſo amiable and ſo benevolent, ſo tender 
or ſd brave z and the temptation is repre. 
fente as ſo irYg/tible, (for all theſe philo. 
ſophers are fataliſts,) the:predominant ani 
cheriſhed ſin is ſo filtered and defecated of 
its pollutions, and is ſo ſhekered and fur. 
rounded, and telieved with ſhining qualities, 


that the innocent and. impreſſible young 
reader is e to n horror of the 
| awful 


of mtr. 


awful Erinie in qüeſtion, in the domplac 
The feels 3 engaging virtues of the 
criminal. JL Anu l 1001! N 
But there ig another obfbet ANY 
would direct the exerfion UP mat poder 
of female inffilenee (which Län Peakeing. 
"Thoſe ities WHS" takks tlie Wok 
ate "loudly ealfeck Upoft 40 at ag "the 
Sübrdlans of ile public -thfte de wel 2 
or che public virtue. "They ars lle 
upbit; cherefork, to öppbſe = th&'whole 
weight of their aümence, the | 0 
of tho Warm of — how 
daily eng froth" the bänks“ öf ae 
Danube, wHIH, Ike (heir Tawa rng Pa- 
deteſport of the datfer ge. with 
far bthler arms, Are overrun cimized 
Totidly:" Thoſe ider whole purer taſte 
has been fotned” ö the? torred model 
of the old Claffic Thbols fee Wirft Frclignz- 
tion and aſtoniſnment the Huns and Van- 
dals once more overpowering, the: Greeks 
and Romans. They beholdꝰ our minds, 
wu times. c = but rapid i thotidr, Herred 
24 „Abd back 


» 
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dek>toi-tbe:;reign of . cha and! ald 
ate night, by diſtorted and unprincipled 
n 
«Goths with the morals of Bagſhot *,: , 
;":1Gorgoin, and Hydras, a and Chimeras dire 120 1 

"They terriß) the: weak, and en the 
-diſcetning; by wild and mis-ſhapen ſuperſli- 
'tibns, in-which, with that conffency which 
"Gents & ſtriking + feature of ine new phi- 
-I6ſophy, thoſe'who moſt: carneſHy deny the 
"thmortality of the ſou} are moſt 'cager. to 
introduce the machinery of Sboſts- a 

The writings of the Trench infidels were 
bme years ago cireulated i in England with 
vüncomtnon induſtry and with ſome effe&: 

bat the plain ſenſe and good principles of 
-the Gr greater part of our countrymen re- 
2liſtgd/the-attack, and-roſe ſuperior to the 
mals Of the doctrines and priiieiples here 
auued tu, the dreadful conſequences, not 


ior | Ait, th GREG: bl Oh 4 2460 (-' 


| ers ann ance dr bebe, Tragedy 

bers, whi ) nfs the Jon's nobility 

. te themſelves into band of high- 
ee 60 $ob/ thy [the foreſts Uk is now 

n ä þ 2. 
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preſe, they ate now attempting to attam 
their object under the cloſe and more 


Artificial veil of German literature. Uon- 
fcious that religion and morals' will ſtand 
or fill together; their attacks arè fome- 
times levelled againſt the one; and ſome- 
times agtinſt the other. With ſtrong ve- 
caſionat profeſſions of general attachment 
to both of theſe, they endeavour ''to 
intereſt: the feelings of the reader, fome- 
times in favourof ſome one articolar vice; 
at other times on the ſubject of ſome 
one objection to revealed religion. Poetry 
as well as proſe, romance as well as 
hiſtory, writings on philoſophical as well 
as on political ſubjects; have thus been em- 
ployed to inſtil the principles of Muminati/m, 
while incredible pains have been taken to 
obtain able tranſlations of every bock which 
was ſuppoſed likely to be of uſe in pf 
ing the heart or miſleading the under- 

ſtanding: In many of theſe tranſlations, 
certain bolder paſſages, ;. Which, though 
well received itt Gerrany, would have ex- 
! I dns its 22: „ 7 hed 
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cited diſguſt in England, are wholly omits 
ted, in order that the mind muy be more 
certainly, though more flowly, prepared 
for the full effect of the ſame poiſon to be 
adminiſtered in — degree at an- 
other period. . {tr H. ANG 340 4h pfafe? 

Let not thöſe to Wer theſe pages 
are addreſfell (deceive themſelves by fiup- 
pofing inis to be à fable and let them 
inquire molt” ſeriouſly” Whether I peak 
5 — im uſſerting mat tue attacks Gf 
infldetiry” in Great Britain" ate at the 
moment prinelpaly dirscted againſt the 
female breaſt· Conſcioui᷑ of fe influence 
of women tr civil ſociety, oonſcibus of the 
effect which female inffdellty produce in 
France, they attribute the ill fücceſß of 
tliefr attempts in this country, to ther 
having been Hitherto chic acdreſſed to 
the male "ſee; They are now ſedulouſſy 


 hbovuring to deſtroy the religious prinei- 
ples of women, und in tod many inſtances 
have fatally ſucceeded. For this pure 
poſe, not only novels and Tomanees! htwe 
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deen made the. vehicles; of vice and in- 
Edglity, but the dame allurement as been 
held out to the women of our country, 
high was employed hy the firſt philoſophiſt 
io che firſt inner -Khouledge: Liſten to 
the precepts of the new German enlight- 
eners, and: you need no longer remain in 
that ſituation in which ; Providence has 
placed you! Tallow. their examples, and 
528 ſhall he permitted to indulge i in all 
thoſs gratifications which, cuſtgm, not reli 
Syn: has tolerated in the maleiſenl KU 
Let us jealouſſy watch every xleepening* 
hade in iche change f. manners a let us 
mark every Rep; however incunſiderable, 
whale, tendency: in downwards,a.. Gord! 
ruption is neither ſtationary nor retro 
grade ; and to have departed from modeſty, 
is already to have made a progreſt xt ã 
not only awfully true, that ſince e nE,L“ 
principles have „been aflost, zobnrh hät c 
been too eagerly inquilitive* after theſe 
- monſtrous compoſitions; but it is true alſo 7 
tat, with à new and offenfiye renutiatiom 


ug G16: . of 
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rafter make little hefftatloꝶ is avowwing'thete 
familiarity with works abounding wit priad 
ciples, ſentiments, ank deſeriptionsf o whit 
e ſhould not be ſo mut a Hamed 
< them.” By allowing their minds to come 
in contact wich ſuch oontagious matter; 
they are itrecoverably tainung chem j and 
by acknowledging that hey are Ac 
converſant: with ſacks! eoryuptions.s (with 
whatexer ;reptobation'of the tauthor. 
may qualify'their:petuſul bf me book;) whey 
are exciting in: others: x nibſt'miſchieveus 
curioſity. for the fame aylutioned (pratfs' 
cation. Thus they are daily dini 
the young and: the timid thoſe wWhOlefdnb 
ſcruples, :by which) hen a tender c 
= - ceaſes: to be intrethed; all he 
fubſequent ſiages of ruin ate graden 
facilitated- Dt, tot ou νν,ẽʒ vag dn 

We have hitherte ſpoken only af the 
German, writings a hut becauſe there ar. 
mukitudes who {eldom;xrad;: equab pains: 
have been taken tp-promots iheamoabjott. 

108 through 


an adultreſe, which, in all: periods of the 
world; ancient as well as modern, in all 
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through the medium of the ſtage : and this 
weapon is, of all others, that againſt which 
it is, at the preſent moment, the/moſt. im« 


portant to warn: che more inconfiderate-of 


my, country women in 
As a ſpecimen of the German drama, ir 
may not he unſeaſonable to oſſer a: few 
An this: piece the character of 


countries, heathen as well as ehriſtiad, has 
hitherto been held in deteſtation, and bas 
never been introduced but to be repro» 
bated, is for the firſt time preſented to 


our view in the moſt pleaſing and faſcinat- 


ing colours: ' The heroine is a woman 
who forſobk a huſband the moſt affection- 
ate and the moſt amiable, and lived fob 
ſome time in the moſt criminal eommerce 
with her ſeducer. Repenting at lengtli of 
her crime; the buries herſelf in retiremefit 
The talents of 'the poet during the whole 


Fc: are exerted in attempting to render 
N this 
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this woman the object not, only of the 
compaſſion. and. forgiveneſs, but of the 
eſteem and affeRion, of the aulience, The 
injured. huſband, convijncect of his wife 
repentance, forms a raſolntion, vbich 
every man of true feeling and chriſtian 
piety will probably approye. Ile ſorgives 
her offence, and promiſes her through 
life his advice, protection, and fortune; 
together with every thing which cat alle · 
viate the milery of her ſituation, but refuſes 
But this is not ſuſſcient for the German 
author. His efforts are employed, i ancb it. 
is: tÞ be; feared, but too ſuceeſsfully, in 
making the audience conſider the huſband 
as. an Unrelenting ſavage, while they are 
led. by the art of the; poet, anxiouſly to 
with 80 ſee an adultreſs reſtored to that 
rank of women ho have not violated the 
molt ſolemn coyenant that can be made with 


man, nor diſpheyed one of the moſt poſitive 
* which, has been enjoined. by God. 
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ant the fame time kit fh Wt 
Etbiuþt üt re reſem g an aculttefg in an 
eeniplary Hghr was” matze by T Germatt 
tmatiſt, which forts an kr f fat. 
zerwg a rb vindicarten'dr aduſtery was 
rtheffirft time Mtecigted by a omar, d 
profeſſed admirer and imitatd? bf the 

German ſuicide - Wertef. The. Femgle 
Wer: as the is ſtyled by her biographer, 

kette, in 4 whithe intitleck < The Wiongs 
f Women,” chat Ydaltery i Jiſſfifidble, | 
| nd: dat the tefttiffons placed vn It by 
— — one of the 
Hm: of Wanen, > 1 $1555} As 
SA 'this ate ee te del r we 
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| acdinntatliel. The dyſtenitiva & 


Ry drclafon;iqndiwatty Reps/the 
Pulle bf goons bythe avtinftion of he 
vital principle. Thus not only*ohobking - 
the ſtream of actual irtnaꝝ but drying up 
the-very-Tountain: 6fifutüre and Dd 
remotk repentances niels 1092 cdl 
The kaxages Which ſdme of the obi:bf- 
- Fenders againſt usity mad in the youth- 
ful heart bygtkhgrenertiſe e a fexulil hut 
Jicentiouso! imagination bn the paſſinndj, 
Mas Hike the miſebef luffeched byrſada, 
eglarafib, and volehnts. The- defalation 
io derd Was terrible and the. ruin was, tre- 
if -mendousitu yet it was; ruin whiah did 
cCovexy. he country, though deluged and 
\ Nevdſtated, was not miterly: put beyond the 
Power of reſtoration. The harveſts indeed 


pere deſtroyed, and all Wat wide ſterility. 
., But, though. the erops were loſt the ſands 
se - of 


ele LS: Aale n Mr. 


Dot the heart oboe Hofofitd; With this 
 keyly v mediested venvm, elbe thong 
Adegich in ls 
_ tvavellors/:aclate d that lasted $od-3be 
dead fray where aliaſe dee cities ance 
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Kate. Though chat crime, the growth o 
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menge, Clear and ſtrongly « marked; dib-. 
ent between right and wrong, ill 
ſybfiſt. | While! we continue to; cheriſh 
this fanity. of mind, the caſe; is not deſpe- 


which always exhibits the moſt man 
proof of the diſſoluteneſs of public mam 


ners; though that crime, which cuts up 
order and virtue by the roots, and violates | 
the, ſanctity ce awfully my crea! 


O0. 977 Jill ſcuates ſeem f. "gk, 


For purpoſes, of empire leſs oonen d e 


;  Thay, to, peleaſe the adult ref: ae et TY 


yet, td s this Mrd bikerex - of 
2 Holy religion, to the operation of Witt: 
tuous laws, and to the energy and unſualori 
integrity with which theſe laws are now | 
adminiſtered; and, moſt of all perhaps, to 
2. ſtandard of morals which . continyes - 
in force, when the principles” which 
ſanctioned it are no more; this crime; 
in the female ſex at Jeaft, is Nil held 
in juſt abhorrence; if it be practiſed, r 
not! © if it de! e 10 
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and it is in the moral as im the natural 
world j/ the "fon in me eite er nnch 
| as well as of bodies, KY 
approach the centre to which they are. 
reading; H de l e e e 
O ye to whom ms addrab enten ; 
larly drecled an awful chatge u, in 
this inſtance committed to ybur - hands 4 
as--you':diſcharge- it or ſhrink from it, 
vou promote or injure the honour f 
your daughters 51 the happineſs; of 
your ſane, of both which vou are the 
depoſitaries. And, while ydu reſolutely. 
Wr a ſtand aginſt the 
E3. encroach- 


„ „e hen 


dee bert bf khn rice, lüfter gat 
* r de ogg 7 that zie 


any ſo. noble a quaſiy oy Chriſtian 'tan- 
dour, hy 'miſemploying it in IMſtarioes 
to. which it does not , aþply, P the 
wretched / woman you! dare not code | 
tenince ang bief u he bas . made 
6 you: td. differ. If uphappily ae be 
your relation or friend, anxiopfly watch 
for the period when ſhe [hall be gelerted 
by her. bettayer ĩ and e f, by. your 
f Chriſtian offices, the cam be ſnatched h „mm 
A perpetuity of vice. But if, througli che R 
Divine bleſſing b ydur patient andeawears, = 
he fhontd ever be zwakened fo. thmepric, 

be not anxious to roſtore the forlonn 
peniterit to chat ſociety againſt Whaſe Jaws 
the has fo grievouly''oflended a und te- 
member, That her ſoliciring tach a reſtora 
ion; (furmtſhes but tob lar a prodf that 
e ts not the penitent your partiality denn 
baſes: inc FORO more (keg 
ta 
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9 nnkr ite pc wich! Henvem than with 
che morld. Joyfullpwould a rulf conte 
ſpixit commaie. ang earthlycfor-gi 

| ing ſeprobation |); To reſtore a criminals | 
Public ſociety, is pape to pt her to 
Xepeat, her crime. r 19: denden iber gchenb 
ance for having. committed it, dell ad 
injure. that 10 whils to reſtare a 
Jed foul. to, 7 1 add:luſtrety your 
Cn harder And. Ten ; you 
eternal cron. 
| la. the mean; time, there gg aber cn 
pltimatel Y peſha Pe, ending to this, into 
Which, we are falling, throngh thatifort of- 
ea candgur which, as was hirted 
Nis amang the miſchievaus charafter. 
ies of the preſent. day 5.) of which, period 
4 — it is not the ſmalleſt evil, that vic 
Af nnd, ta look ſo like virtues; zud pre 
tg them, chat it tegquies Fat Cl 
Hügel and. judgrpent ſuthciend to gaalyze 
2 ee ee ce 
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Wedel ed ſenſe and K nO wude 
6:arld. make chem :at the ſame time 
| raline to the value of - reputation, 
—— to. retain their--indulgencesy 
without quite foxfeitingi their eredit; but: 
ding their fame faſt dechining, thęy r- 
f in cling; or dener) and/ciarkett ddt. 
tions,. to a few perſans of of-;more't than 0 
character; and thus, ain bey 
driven;to, let go en continue 0 
Prop a. falling vaſt! ae A0 
On the other: en 
ing women of r vely Torfect 
 Bpaeralicondudt, And el ua ordinary"lents- | 
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atzregable delia quent Dale of evary 
kind are; conddered/ at axcammutativn dor | 
a few vice and ſuch are made apafport 
to inirofluce-iatb honourable fubkoty ich- 
raters. whom theit profiigecy eugN 
erchudg {rom it," e dal Nö 

But the Sent bed te wich vow who 
et or Baß be mothers, age mure Elps- 
cially called, is the educate # "your 
thidien/Tf we” are relpeblible for tbe 
viſe M 3riflvetice! in the caſe f i choſe Der 
whom we have no immedime pownd!;” in 
the ciſe of dur <hildren ve are ref reſponſvle 
for the exterciſe of ackndwledged yer 
4 power wide in its extent, 3 its 
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O00, depend in no- ſmall degree the. 
rincir les of the whole riſing generation. 
To pour dipection the daughters zre 
almoſt excluſively committed; and until 
a certain age,; 0 you allo i is conſigned the 
mighty privilege of forming the hearts 
and minds! of your infant ſons, By the. 
bieſing of God on the: principles you 
tha, as) far as it depends on you, infuſe 
into. both ſons and daughters, they will 
; hereafter * „ ajiſe and call you, bleſſed,” 
And in the eat day of general account, 
may every Chriſtian mother be enabled 
ä through « divine grace to ſay, With humble 
.to. = Maker, and Redeemer,. 
id the childrep owhond, tÞgu MG. 
a « given met”, | i boi 
reſt 


- . Chriſtianity, driven. out. from the; 

af che world, has fill, bleſſed: be Toa! 8 
4 „ ſtrang hold” in this country. And 
_— #: be the. ſpecial; duty, of the ap- 
es watchman, nw that he ſeeth 
a ge ng fond. come upon the land, to 


« blow the trumpet, A ve poke 
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« which if NN neglect | 
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171 is far rom Nang the hielt of this 
, fight” work. 10 offer a'. regular plany of 
 female-educyiion,. x taſk;\which. has been 
.. often; mote properly aſunied' by: far abler 
, Writers j hut it & intended rather io ſug 
. geſt x feu remarks on the reigning mode, 
. which; though it bas had mung panegy- 
1 riſts, appears to be def ective, not only in 
a few particuly 8, but as a general ſyſtem. 
There are numberleſs hongurable 
exceptions to an obſervation which will be 
thought ſevere; yet the author queſtions 
if it be not the natural and direct tendency 
of the prevailing and popular ſyſtem, to 
excite and promote thoſe very defects 
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w tien ſubtrafts,litcle from the, 
value of a a: charaQter ;, as; a naturgl offers 
veſcenge, which will ſablide of ixfelf; when 
the Holt farment of the youthful paſonk; 
ſhall have done working. But choſe.knaw; 
lzle Abe -conformation+-of. the. hamm 
and pipegally of tha female heart, E 
fancy thatyanity is ever.exhpuſted, bythe: 
mere opexation af dum fand event I et 
thoſe Ny pgs _ 
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ſaenes of its paſt pleaſures ; ; the ſaul, un- 
willing (if L may barrow an alluljon from 
the Pletanic -mythology). to quit the ſpat 
in which, the body enjoyed its former 
dach, ſtill continues to hover about the 
ſame place, though the ſame. pleaſures are 
no longer to be found there. Difappoint- 
ments indeed may divert vanity into a 
new girection; prudence may prevent it 
from breaking out into exceſſes, and ago 
may, prove that it is . vexation of ſpixit ;” 
but neither diſappointment, prudęnce, nor 
age can cure it;; for they do got correct 
the principle. Nay, the very difappoint- 
ment itſelf ferves as a painful evidence of 
us projracted exiſtence. 7-213" 
Since then there is a ſeaſon when the - 
youthful mult ceaſe to be yaung, and the 
beautiful to excite admiration; to learn how 
to grow old gracefully is perhaps one of the 
rareſt and moſt valuable arts which can he 
taught to woman. It is for this ſober ſea- 
fon of life that education ſhould lay up its 
* : reſources. 0 diſregarded they 
6a i may 


ox a, 


wanted nov. When Awirer al 
and flatterers become mute, the mind 
be driyen o retire into itſelf, and Ty it fl 
no entertainment at hanye, it will be drive 
back again upon the wrd with increaſed 
force, Pet forgetting, this, do we not 
ſeem to educate our daughters, excluſively, 
for the tranſient period of youth, when it 
is to matuter life we ought to advert? 
Do we not educate: them for a crowd, 
forgetting that they are to live at hotae? 
for the world, and not for themſelves ? for 
ſhow, and not for uſe? * time, 1 
for eternity? f 80 7 8 

Vanity (and the ſame may be 40 t 
ſelfiſhneſs) is nat to be reſiſted like uny 
other vice, which is Jometimes buſy and 
ſometimes quiet; it is not to be attacked 
as à ſingle fault, whioh' i is indulged in 
oppoſition to a fingle virtue; ; but it is 
uniformly to be controlled, ad ab an active, a 
reſtleſs, a growing principle, at conſtant 


war with all the Chriſtian graces 3 which 
he | not 
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net only mixes itſelf with all our faults, 
| but inſinuates itſelf into all our virtues 
tog; and will, if not checked effectually, 
rob our beſt actions of their reward. 
Vanity, if I may uſe the analogy, is, with 
Telpe&t to the other vices, what feeling 
3s in regard to the other ſenſes ; it i not 
confined in its operation to the eye, or the 
ear, or any ſingle organ, but diffuſed 
through the whole being, alive in every 
part, awakened and communicated nd 1 
ſighteſt touch. 
Not a few of the evils of the preſent _- 
ariſe from a new and perverted application 
of terms; among theſe, perhaps, there is 
not one more abſurd, miſunderſtood, or 
miſapplied, than the term acrompliſd ment. 
This word in its original meaning ſignifies 
kompleteneſe, perfection. But I may lafely 
appeal to the obſervation of mankind, 
whether they do not meet with ſwarms of 
youthful females, iſſuing from our board- 
ing ſchools, as well as emerging from the 
more private ſcenes of domeſtic education, 
1 1459938, who 


or WOMEN; by 
ho hre introduted into the world, under 
me broad/ and univerſal title of Nel 
young ladies, of all of whom it camot very 
truly and correctly be pronounced, that 
they illuſtrate the definition by a coniplett- 
neſs which leaves nothing to be added, and 
a perfection 9 WORE nothing to be 
deſired. . Mea 11 88 | haoaot 102 
This phrenzy of 9e un. 
happily, is no longer reſtricted: within tlie 
uſual limits of rank and fortune; the 
middle orders have caught the contagia, 
and it rages dowmwad with increaſing 
and deſtructiye violence, from theelegannly 
dreſſed but ſlenderly portioned curateꝰs 
daughter, to the equally faſhionable daug - 
ter of the little tradeſman, and of the more 
opulent but. not more judicious farmer. 
And ãs t not obvious, that as far agthis 
epidemical mania has ſpread, this veryqva- 
luable part of ſociety is declining in uſe- 
fulneſs, as it riſes in its unlucky pretenſions 
to elegance ? till this rapid revolution of 
M manners of the middle-claſs has: ſo far 
N F 3 altered 


Z of . Em and illiterate governeſſes. 
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altered the character of the age, as to be in 
danger of rendering obſolete the heretofore 


common ſaying, that moſt worth and 


< virtue are to be found in the middle ſta. 
tc tion.” For I do not ſcruple to aſſert, 
that in general, as far as my litttle obſer- 
vation has extended, this claſs of females, 
in what relates both to religious knowledge 
and to practical induſtry, falls ſhort both 
of the very high and the very low. Their 
new courſe of education, and the habits of 
life and elegance of dreſs connected with it, 


pecukarly unfit them for the active duties 
of their own very important condition; 


while, with frivolous eagerneſs, and ſecond- 
hand opportunities, they run to ſnatch 

a few of thoſe ſhowy acquirements which 
decorate the great. This is done appa- 


rently with one or other of theſe views; 


either to make their fortune by marriage, 
or if that fail, to qualify them to hecome 
teachers of others: hence the abundant 
multiplication of ſuperficial: wives, and 
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The uſe of the penell, the peMforinance bf 
exquiſite but unneceffary works, the ſtudy 


of foreign languages and of mufic, require 
(with ſome 'exceptions which ſhonld 


always be made in favour of great natural 
genius) a degree of leiſure which zelong 
excluſively to affluence *. One uſe of 
learning languages is, not that we may 
know what the terms which expreſs the 
articles of our dreſs and our table are called 
in Frqnch or Italian; not that we may 
think over a few ordinary phraſes in Eng- 
lifh, and then tranflate them, without one 
foreign idiom; for he who cannot hint 
in a language cannot be ſaid to underſtand 
it: but the great uſe of acquiring any foreign 
language is, either that it etiables ud oc- 
cafionaltyto converſe with foreigners, unar- 
quainted with any other, or that it is a key 
to the literature of the ochun war wary 


l 1 N Nn 2 Otten 
* Am the claſs i 10 queſtion, whoſe o own 
good ſenſe — K them to avoid theſe miſtaken } pur- 


fits, car vena x e ch dots det 
belong to them. . 1274 
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Are of f whoſ ſe time is required | for dar 
meſtic offices, are le likely to fall in Fhe 


24 


Yay ol of foreigners; ; and ſo far f rom enjoying 
opportunities for the acquiſiigg, of foreign 
erature, they have ſeldom time to poſſeſs 

5 8 of all that valuable Knowledge 

which, the boo 7 of their own, country ſp 

abundantly furniſh,; and the acquiſition .of | 
which would be to much more uſeful and 
honourable than the paltry acceſſiqus they 

make, by bapmering out the meaning of a 

few; paſſages in a tongue they but imper- 


tecly. underſtand, : and of which they are 
lkely to make no uſe. .. | - LAS) 


It would be well if the reſlection how 
eagerly 1 this redundancy of accompliſh- 
ments is ſized on by their inferiors, were 


to. operate.as:in the caſe of other abſurd 
faſhions; the rich and great being ſeldom. 
brought to renounce any mode or cuſtom, 
from the mere! conſideration that it is pre- 
poſterous, or that it is: wrong; while they 
_ axefnigh htened intoits immediate relinquiſh- 

DSU Pio ment, 


| ment; from the preſſing confidiratibii that 
the vulgar ate beginning to adopt it.. 
But, to return to that more elevated, 
and, on account of their more extended 
influence only, that more important clas 
of females," to whoſe uſe this little work 
is more immediately dedicated. Some 
opular authors, on the ſubject of female 
intro, had for a thine eſtabliſhed'% 
fantaſtic code of artificial manners. They 
had refined elegance into infipiaity, 
frittered down delicacy into frivo 5 
and reduced manner into nb. Bl 
te fo liſp, ahd't6 ammble; wif to neck. mine 
« God's creatures,” Has hothing td 
wich trüe gentleneſs of mind; aa to 
ſifly makes no necefſity part of ſofttieft. 
Another ctafgs of coteinporary author” 
turned all the foroe of their talents td & 
cite emotions, to inſpire ſnnment, und tor 
duce all mental and moral encellence i 
ſympathy and feeling. Theſe ſofter qualities 
were elevated at the expenee of principle; 


and young women were RE 
unqualif 
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unqualified ſenſibility extolled as the per- 
fection of their nature 3. till thoſe who 
ally poſſaſſed this amiable quality, inſtead 
of directing, and chaſtiſing, and reſtrain- 
ing it, were in danger of foſtering. it to 
their hurt, and began to conſider them- 
ſelves as deriving their excellence from its 
exceſs; while thoſe leſs intereſting damſels, 
who happened not to find any of this ami 
able ſenſibility in their hearts, but thought 
it creditable to have it ſomewhere, fancied 
its ſeat was in the nerves; and here 
indeed it was eaſily found or feigned; 
ll a falſe and exceſſive diſplay of feeling 
became ſo predominant, as to bring in 
queſtion the actual exiſtence of that true 
tenderneſs, without which, though a 
woman may be worthy, ſhe can Never, be 
amiable. 4 ee 
Faſhion then, by one * her ſudden 


7 and rapid turns, inſtantaneouſly ſtruck out 


both real ſenſibility and the affectation of it 
from the ſtanding liſt of female per fections; 
and, by a quick touch of her magic wand, 
WONG | ſhifted 
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ſhifted the feene, and at once produced 
the bold and independent beauty, the 
intrepid female, the 'hoydeny che huntreſs, 
and the archer; the ſwinging arms, the 
confident xddreſs, the regimental, amn 
the four in hand. Such ſelf· complacent 
heroines made us ready to regret their 
ſofter predeceſſors, who had aimed only at 
pleaſing the other ſex, while theſe aſpiring 
fair ones ſtruggled for the bolder renown - 
of rivalling them; the project failed; 
for, whereas the former had ſued for 
amen om the latter challenged, ſeized, 
com̃pelled it; but the men, as was natu- 
ral, continued to prefer the more modeſt 
. to the ſturdy competitor. 
It were well if we, who have the advan- 
tage of contemplating the errors of the 
two extremes, were to look for truth where 
ſhe is commonly to be found, in the plain 
amd obvious middle path, equally remote 
from each exceſs; and, while we bear in 
mind that helpleſneſs is not delicacy, let 
us alſo remember that maſculine manners 


do not | neceſſarily include ſtrength of 
chareQer 
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character nor vigour of intellect. Should 
we not reflect alſo, that: we are neither 
to train up Amazons nor Cireaſſians, but 
that it is our buſineſs. to form: Chriſtians ? 
that we have to educate not only rational, 
but accountable beings? and, remember- 
ing this, ſnould we not be ſolicitous to let 
our daughters learn of the well · taught; and 
aſſociate with the well bred? In training 
them, ſhould we not carefully. cultivate 
intellect, implant religion, and cheriſh 
modeſty? Then, whatever is engaging in 
manners would be the natural reſult of 
whatever is juſt in ſentiment, and correct 
in principle; ſoftneſs would grow out of 
humility, and external, delicacy would 

ſpring from purity of heart: then the 
 decorums, the proprieties, the elegancies, 
and even the - graces, as far as they are 
ſimple, pure, and honeſt, would follow as 
an almoſt inevitable conſequence; for to 
follow in the train of the Chriſtian virtues, 
and not to take the lead of them, is the 
proper place which religion aſſigns to 
the graces, 


Whether 
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Whether we have made the beſt uſe of 
the errors of our predeceſſors and of our 
own numberleſs advantages, and whethet 
the prevailing ſyſtem bei really confiſterit 
vith-fount'policy, true taſte, or Chriſtian 
principle, it may be worth our while to 
inquire / „ ant nr t 
Would not a ſtranger be led to imagine 
by a view of the reigning mode of ferne 
education, that human life cohHiſted of orie 
univerſal holiday, and chat the grand ebf 
teſt between the ſeveral competitore M, 
who ſnould be moſt eminentliy qualielf to 
excel, and carry off the' prize, in the 
various ſhows and games which Were 
intended to be exhibited in it? And to 
the exhibitors themſelves, would he flot 
be ready to apply Sir Francis Bacon 
obſervation on the Olympian victors, Hat 
they were ſo excellent in theſe unneceſſaty 
things, that their perfection muſt fiecds 
have been acquired by the neglect of 
whatever was neceſſary? f,; 

„ II Hoi 5, 'What 
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vould even the Pagan hiſtorian of the 


| 1 art of marching ? : and when this 
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What wauld-the poliſhed Addiſon, who 
thought that one great end of a lady's 
learning to dance was, that ſhe might 
know how to ſit ſtill gracefully; what 


great Roman conſpirator, Who could 
commemorate it among the defects of his 
hero's accompliſhed miſtreſs, “ that ſhe was 

too good a ſinger and dancer for 3 
+ virtuous Woman; - what would theſe 
refined critics have ſaid, had they lived, as 
we have done, to ſee the art of dancing 
lifted into ſuch importance, that it cannot 
with any degree of ſafety be confided to 

one inſtruftor, but a whole train of 
ſucceſſive maſters are conſidered as abſo- 
Jutely eſſential to its perfection? What 
would theſe accurate judges of female | 


manners have ſaid, to ſee a modeſt young 


lady firſt delivered into the hands of a 
military ſerjeant to inſtru& her | in the 


Sallust. 
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transferred tou profeſſor who is to teach 
her the Scoteh ſteps ; which  profefior, 
having communicated his indiſpenſable 
portivh bf this indiſpenſable art, makes 
way for the profeſſor of French” dances ; 
arid all perhaps; in their turn, either yield 
to, 'or have the hondilr to co-operate with, 
a finiſhing maſter ; each probably receiv- 
ing a ſtipend which would make the pious 
curate or the learned chaplain rich and 
happy T webs 
"The ſcience of a, which uſed to 
be \ communicated in ſo competent a de- 
gree to a young lady by one able inſtruQor, 
is now diſtributed among a whole band. 
She now requires, not. a maſter, but an 
orcheſtra, And my country readers would 
accuſe me of exaggeration were I to hazard 
enumerating the yariety of muſical teachers 
who attend at the ſame. ti ne in the ſame 
family ; the daughters of -which are ſum- 
-moned, by at leaſt as many inſtruments as 
the ſubjects of Nebuchadnezzar, to worſhip 
7 the 
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anſts ef Athens; and their beauty or 
talente, ſo much che- favourite ſübjecta of 
the muſe, the lyre, the pencib andi che 
chiſſel; that their pictures and ſtatues 
furniſhed the maſt conſummate models af 
Grecian art: If : I-fayy: the accompliſſied 
females of our days ate panting for ſiimilar 
i renoumn, | let their C modeſty chaſtiſe their 
ambition, by recollecting that theſe cele- 
brated women are not to be fund amg 
the cbaſte women and the vittuous daugh- 
ters;of the Ariſtides's, the: Agi s, and the 
Phocions q but that they are to be looked 
ler among the Phrynes, the Las, the 
Aſpaſias, and the Glyceras. I am per- 

ſuaded the Chriſtian female, whateuer be 
her 1 taſte or her talents, will renounce the 
deſire of any celebrity when attached 10 


impurity of character, wich the ſame noble 
: indignation with. which the · virtuous bio⸗ 5 
grapher . of the above · named heroes re. 
k nounced any "kind of” dimoneſt fate; 2 
5 ing £1 had rather i it ſhould; be ſaid 

. there never was a Plutarch, than that 
WTI; 1 & . 1} . they 


"br woMEen. $y 
u they ſhould ſay Plutarch was ee 
be unjuſt, or envious -. 99 " T4247 ' T3105, 


And while this corruption, beoughe-di 
by an exceſſive cultivation” of | the: arts, 
has contributed its full ſhare to the decline 
of ſtates; it has always furniſned an in- 
fallible ſymptom of their impending fall. 
The fatires of the moſt penetrating and 
judicious of the Roman poets,' corroborat. 
ey the. teſtimonies of the maſt” acouratę 
0 aha general de of manners | 
introduced by the corrupt habits/of female - 
education. The ; bitterneſs and. groſs | 
indelicacy of ſome of theſe datiriſts {too 
groſs to be either quoted or referred. to) 
make. little againſt their, authority in theſe 
points 3 for how ſhocking muſt thoſe; cor- 
ruptions have been, and how obviquſly 
offenſive their cauſes, A could have 
1 * No Gelee is leveled ; at the baton of real 
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appeared {o highly diſguſting 3 
edarſe as not likely to be ſcandalized by 
flight deviations from decency! The fa - 
mous ode of Horace, attributing the vices 
and. diſaſters of his degenerate country 10 
the ſame cauſe, might, were it quite free 
from the above. objections, be produced, 
Iwill not preſume to ſay as an exact pic- 
ture of the exiſting manners of this coun- 
try; but may I not venture to ſay, as a 
prophecy, the fulfilment of which cannot 
be very remote? It may however be ob- 
ſerved, that the modeſty of the Roman 
matron, and the chaſte demeanor of her 
virgin daughters, which amidſt the ſtern 
5 vittues of the ſtate were as immaculate 
and pure as the honour of the Roman ci. 
tizen, fell a ſacrifice to the luxurious dufli- 
pation :brcught-in by their Aſiatic, con- 
 -xueſts; after which the females were ſoon 

„taught a camplete change of; character. 

— were inſtruded to accommodate their 
talents of pleaſing tob the: more. vitiated 

(taſtes: uf the: alter fer; and began. to 

well; NR ſtudy 


& 
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ſtudy every grace and every. art which 
miglie. captivate the exhauſted. hearts, 
and · excite the wearied and capricious: in- 
clinations of the men; till by a rapid aud 
at length complete ener vation, the Roman 
character loſt its ſignature, and througli a 
quick fucceſſion of ſlavery, effeminacy, and 
vice; ſunk into that degeneracy of which 
ſdme of the modern Italian was ſerve'to 
Firth à too Juſt ſpecimen. - 2 40 ann 

It is of the eſſence of buen dne 
that the fame objedts' which are highly 
uſeful in their ſeaſon, meaſure, and depree, 
becotite miſchievous in their exceſd it 
other" periods and undet other. .circum- 
ſtances.” In a ſtate of barbariſm, the arts 
are among the beſt reformers ; and they 
go on tb be improved themſelves; und 
improving thoſe who cultivate them; till, 
having reached a certain point, hole 
very arts which were the inſtruments 
of civilization and refinement; become 
inſtruments of corruption and decay; 
enervating and depraving in the ſecond 
{altnnce, by the exceſs and univerſality of 
— G 3 * 
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their” cultivation, as certainly as theyits; 
fited'in the firſt. They become agents of 
voluptuouſneſs. They excite therimagins 
ation; and the imagination thus excited, 
and no longer under the government of 
Attic” principle, becomes the molt dans 
| gerous ſtimulant of the paſſions 5 promotes 
| a too keen reliſh for pleaſure,” teaching 
how to multiply its ſources, and invent: 
ing new and pernieious modes ut * 
Fratifcation. e | 
May we not rank ivory the presst 
corrupt conſequences of this unbounded 
cultivation, the unchaſte cgeume, the im- 
pure ſtyle of dreſs, and that indelicate ſta. 
tue-like exhibition of the female figure, 
which by its artfully- diſpoſed folds, its 
ſeemingly wet and adheſive drapery, ſo de. 
fines the form as to prevent covering itſelf 
from becoming a veil? This licentious 
mode, as the acute Monteſquieu obſerved 
on the dances of the Spartan virgins,” hag 
taught us to ſtrip chaſtity en cf ba 


| 1 modeſty,” 
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1 o Die #7 
©» May-the author be allowed to andre 
10 our own country, and our own, gir- 
cumſtances, to both of which they. ſeem 
peculiarly applicable, the ſpirit of that 
deautiful apoſtrophe of the molt - poliſhed 
Per of antiquity to the moſt victoricus 

nation? © Let us leave to the {ohabitants 
„ of W countries the praiſe of 
“ carrying to the very higheſt degree 
4 of perfection, ſculpture and the ſiſter 
& arts; but let this country direct her 
4 own -exertions to the art of goyern- 
ing mankind in equity and peace, 
of ſhewing - mercy. to the ſubmiſſiye, 
<4 and of abaſing the proud among ſur- 

* rognding nations “.“ N / 


»Let me not be ſuſpected of bringing ĩnto any 
ſort of compariſon the gentleneſs of Britiſh goveru - 
ment. with-the rapacity of Roman conqueſts, or the 
principles of Roman dominion. To ſpoil, to butcher, 
and to commit every kind of violence, they call; fays 
one of the ableſt of their hiſtorians, by the lying name 
of government, and when they have ſpread a general 
deſolation, they call it peace (1): 

(1) Tacitus Life of Agricola, ſpeech of Gus 1 his 
foldicrs. Os 
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With ſuah ddmorial, or, aq we might now rid; di 
Rerial inquifitors, we can have no point of contact; 
if J haye applied the ſervile flattery of a delightful 


poet to the purpoſe of Engliſh happineſi, it was only 
to ſhew wherein true national grandeur confiſts, and 
that every country peyd too Geir & pf For thafs 
arts.and embelliſhments of ſocirty ab endanger the 
los of its morals and manners- 
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Lu ihe net however be miſunderſtood. 
The cuſtoms which faſhion. has eſtabliſhed, 
when not in direct oppoſition to what is 
right, ſhould unqueſtionably be purſued 
in the education of ladies: Piety main- 
tains no natural war with elegance, and 
Chriſtianity would be no gainer by making 
her diſciples unamiable. Religion does 
not forbid that the exterior be made to a 
certain degree the obje& of attention. 
But the admiration beſtowed, the ſums 
expended, and the time laviſhed on 
arts which add little to the intrinſic 
value of life, ſhould have limitations. 
While theſe arts ſhould be admired, let 


them not be admired above their juſt 
value : while they are practiſed, let it not 
| be 
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be to the excluſion of higher employments: 
vlille they are cultivated, let it be to amuſe 
leiſure, not to engroſs life. oy 
But it happens 9 that to or- 
dinary obſervers, the gift who is really ve. 
ceiving the worſt inſtruction often makes 
the beſt figure; while in the more cor- 
rect but leſs oſtenſible education, the deep 
and fore. foundations to which the edifice 
will owe its ſtrength and ſtability lie out 
of ſight. The outward 'accotnpliſhments 
have the dangerous advantage of addreſs 
ing themſelves more immediately to the 
ſenſes, and of courſe meet everywhere with 
thoſe who can in ſome meafure:appreciate- 
as well as admire them; for all can ſee 
and hear, but all cannot ſcrutinize and dif 
criminate. External acquirements too 
recommend themſelves the more, -becauſe 
they are more rapidly as well as more vi- 
fibly progreſſive. While the mind is led 
an to improvement by flow motions' and 
imperceptible degrees; while the heart 
| muſt now be admoniſhed by reproof, and 
| no 
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now allured by kindneſs; its ſivelieſt ad. 
vances being ſuddenly impeded by obſti- 
nacy, and its brighteſt proſpects often ob. 
ſcured by paſſion; it is ſlow in ĩts acquiſi- 
tions of virtue, and reluctant in its ap- 
proaches to piety. The unruly and tur- 
bulent propenſities of the mind are not fa: 
obedient to ihe forming hand as defects of 
manner or ewkwardnefs of: gait. Often 
when we fancy that a troubleſome paſſion 
is completely-cruſhed, we have the morti- 
fication to find that we have * ſeotch'd the | 
< ſnake, not killed it.. One evil temper 
ſtarts up before another is conquered. The 
ſubduing hand cannot cut off the ever- 
ſprouting heads ſo faſt as the prolific Hy- 
dra can re- produce them, nor fell the tab. 
born Antæus ſo often as he can recruit his 
ſtrength, and riſe in . 1 — 


oppoſition. 
Hired teachers are ; alſo under a dif 


advantage reſembling tenants at rack-rent ; : 
it is their intereſt to bring in an immediate 
revenue of praiſe and profit, and, for the 


7 does not know « on what ſervice' his leader 
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ſake of a preſent rich crop, thoſe who. 
are not ſtrictly conſcientious, do not care 
how much the ground is impoveriſhed for 
future produce. But paxgnts, who are the 
lords of the ſoil, muſt look to permanent 
value, and to continued fruitfulneſs. The 
belt effects of a careful education are often 
very remote; they are to be diſcovered in 
future ſcenes, and exhibited in as yet 
untried connexions. Every event of life 
will be putting the heart into freſh ſitu- 
ations, and making new demands on 
its prudence, its firmnels, its integrity, or 

its forbearance. Thoſe whoſe buſineſs it 
is to form and model it, cannot foreſee 
thoſe cantingent ſituations ſpecifically. and 
diſtinaly ;. yet, as far as human wiſdom 
will allow, they muſt enable i it to prepare 
for them all by general principles, correct 
habits, and an unt emitting ſenſe of depend- 
ence on the Great Diſpoſer of events. 
The young Chriſtian militant muſt learn 
and practiſe all his evolutions, though be 


| 137 command him, by what particular 
toe 
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foe. he. ſhall be moſt aſſailed; nor -what 
mode of attack: the enemy may employ, 1 

But the contrary of all this is the 
caſe 8 external-acquiſirions. The maße 
ter, it is his intereſt, will indu 
inruct "bis. voung pupil to ſet all her 
improvements in the moſt immediate and 
conſpicuous point of view. To attract ad- 
miration is the great principle. ſedulouſly 
inculeated into her young heart; and is 
conſidered as the fundamental maxim 


* — 4 — 


and, perhaps, il we were required to con- 
denſe the reigning ſyſtem of the brilliant 
educatioti. of a lady into an aphoriſm, it 
might be compriſed i in this ſhort-ſentengs, 
To allure and to ſhine. This ſyſtem how. 
ever is the fruitful germ, from which a 
thouſand yet unborn vanities, with all their 
2 ramifications, will: ring. A 
tender mother cannot but feet an honelt 
i in completing thoſe. talents j in her 
daughter which will neceſſarily. excite ads 
miration ; but ſhe will alſo ſhudder at che 
vanity that admiration, AY, excite, and at 
g* h the 
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the new1ideas it will awaken j and; ſtarts 


lng as it may ſound; the labours of a wiſe 
mother anxious for her daughter's beſt in⸗ 


tereſts, will ſeem to be at variance with 
thoſe of all her teachers. She will indeed 


reſoiet at her progreſs; but ſhe will rejoice 


with 'trembling4y for ſhe is fully aware 
that if all poſſible accompliſmments could 
be bought at the price of a ſingle virtue; 
of a ſingle principle, the purchaſe would 


be infinitely dear, and ſhe would reject the 


dazzling but deſtructive acquiſition. She 
knows that the ſuperſtructure of the ac - 
compliſnments can be alone ſafely erected 
on the broad and ſolid baſis of Chriſtian 
humility: nay more, that as the materials 


of which that ſuperſtructure is to be com- 
poſed, are in themſelves of fo unſtable and 


fottering à nature, the foundation muſt be 
deepened and enlarged with more abund- 
ant cate, otherwiſe the fabric will be 
overloaded with its own ornaments,” and 
What was intended only to' embelliſh the 


| building, will prove the occaſion of its falk 
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r To every thing thereſis a ſcaſon, and 
Atime for every purpoſa uniler he em 
ſaid the wile; man j but he did ãt belong 
the invention of baby - balls 3 an invention 
which has formed a kind of ata in tha av 
nals of poliſned education. This modern 
device is a ſort of triple oonſpiracy againſt 
the innocence, the health, and the: happi- 
neſs of children; thus, by factitious amuſe» 
ments, to rob them of à reliſh for the 
ſimple joys, the unboughit delights; which 
naturally belong to their blooming iſraſan, 
is like blotting out ſpring from the yen. 
To ſacrifige the true and proper enjoy- 
ments of ſprightely and happy children, 
is to make them pay a dear and diſpre- 
portionate pries for their artificial pleaſures. 
They ſtep ' at; once from the nurſery tothe 
balhroom; and, by a change of habits 
new as it, is prepoſterous, are thinking gf 
dreſling themſelves, at an age when they 
.uſed to be dreſſing their dolls. ,, Inſtead, of 
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che hearts of heakhy children abound with 
fulneſs, even without à ſpecific objedt to 
10 b r . & 2" U e 
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little wood:nymphs, over hill and dle, 


their cheeks fluſhed with health, and their 
hearts overflowing with. happineſs, theſe 


gay little creatures are ſhmt up all the 
morning, demurely praftifing the pu 
graw, and tranſacting the ſerious buſineſe 
of acquiring a new ſtep ſor the evening, 
with more boſt of time and pains than it 
would have * to W * 
new ideal. 

— Bagh the! e which 
auturally belong to their ſmiling period 
and naturally anticipate thoſe pleaſures 
(ſach as they are) which would come-in; 
too much of courſe, on their introduction 
into faſhionable life. The true pleaſures 
of ehildbood are cheap and natural; for 
erery object teems with delight to eyes an 
hearts new to the enjoyment of liſe; nay, 


+ ab 9 


a general diſpoſition to mirth and joy- 


ere me firſt parent, in the 
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+ fir-ſpring, when all yas new, and 
ih iy now "IF 11211: 


rte kve and ware, 
e happine re thay we 8 55 RS 
bal mariah, /apd. 2, tinle, bur, nat 
too much, leifure, and they. will mand 
facture their own pleaſures wh mate Kill, 
and ſuccaſe, and ſatisfaction, than they 
will receive from all that your money can 
purchaſe- Their bodily teereations ſhould 
de ſuch- a will promote their health, 
quleken tlieir activity enlivem their ſpitita, 
whet their ingenuity, and qualify them for 
their- memal work. But, ff you begin 
thus tarly- to ereate wants, to invetit gtati: 
fications, to multiply deſires, to waken 
dotmant ſenſibilities, to ſtir up hidden 
fixes, yon ate tudiouſly laing up for your 
children a. ſtore of premature caprioe, ang 
irritability, and. diſcontent. . Arcs & 
«| White chitldhoed preſerves its native 
fraphieity;exery little change is intereſting 
e\erp gratification 18 a luxury; a ride or a 

walk, 
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walk, a garland of flowers of her own forms 
ing, a plant of her own-cultivating, will be 


a delightful amuſement to a child in her 
natural ſtate; but it will be dull and taſte- 


leſs to a ſophiſticated little creature, nurſed 


in theſe forced, and coſtly; and yapid pleas 
ſures. Alas! that we ſhould throw away 


this firſt grand opportunity of working 


into à practical habit the moral of this 
important. truth, that the chief ſource of 


human diſcontent is to be looked for, not 
in our real, but in our factitious wants; not 
in the demands of nature, but in the arti- 


ficial cravings « of deſire! , , 


When one ſees the growing oor td 


- crowd the midnight ball with theſe pretty 


fairies, one would be almoſt tempted to 
fancy it was a kind of pious emulation 
among the mothers to cure their infants of 
a fondneſs for vain and fooliſh pleaſures 


by tiring them out by thib premature 
familiarity with them; and that they were 
actuated by ſomething of the ſame prin- 


ciple which led the Spartans to introduce 


| their ſons fo ſcenes of riot, that they might 


conceive 


CcmiDREN'S BALLS: | by 
coniceive an early diſguſt at vice! or 
poſſibly, that they imitated thoſe Scythian 
mothers who uſed to plunge: their new- 
born infants into the flood, thinking none 
to be worth ſaving who could not. ſtand 
this early ſtruggle for their lives; the 
greater part, indeed, as it might have been 
expected, periſhed 3 but the parents took 
comfort, that if many were loſt, the few 
who eſcaped would be the ſtronger * 
Raving been thus expoſed. 

T6 behold lilliputian coquettes, dice 
ing dreſſes, ſtudying colours, aſſorting 
ribands and feathers; their little hearts 
beating with hopes about partners and 
fears about rivals; and to ſee their freſh 
cheeks pale after the midnight ſupper; 
their aching heads and unbraced nerves, 
diſqualifying the little lahguid beings for 
the next day's taſk ; and to near the grave 
apology, © that'it is owing to tlie witie, the 
e crowd, the heated robm of tlie laſt 
ie night's ball ;” all this, 1 25 would 
leer. the miſchief of 

ih 16645 , 11: BRO e the 
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the thing «did: not take off from the merri-. 
ment of it, as any of, the ridiculous and 
prepoſterous diſproportions in che diverting 
yayels of Captain Lemuel Gulliver. 
Vnder a juſt, imprefſion. of the evils: 
which we are ſuſtaining from the prin- 
ciples and the practices of nadern France, 
we are. apt. to loſe fight of thoſe, deep 
and laſting miſchjefs- whith ſo long, ſo 
regularly, and.ſo. ſyſtematically, we, have 
been importing from the ſame country, 
though in another form and under an- 
other Zovernment. In one reſpect, indeed, 
the. firſt, were the more formidable, be- 
cauſe we embraced the ruin without ſuſ- 
pacting it; while we defeat the malignity 
of the, latter, by detecting the turpituge 
and 5 05 ourſelves againſt it. This 
is not the, place to delcant on that levity cf 
manners, that contempt; of the. Sabbath, 
that 2 familiarity with, looſe principles 
e relaxed notions of conjugal 
| Sheng which have often been tranſplanted 
| MY. this: country by women of faſhion, 
| as 
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25 3 a too conimon effect of a long Teſidence 


in that: but it is peculiarly ſuitable. to 
= ſubjeRt to adyert to another, domeſtic 
miſchief. derived, from. the fame, foreign 
extraction: ; 1 mean, the riſks that have 
been run, and the facritices which | have 
been made, in order to fyrniſh our young 
ladies with the means of acquiring the 
French language in the greateſt poſſible 
purity, Perfection in this accompliſhment 
has been ſo long eſtabliſhed as the ſupreme 
object; ſo long conſidered as the pre- 
dominant excellence to which all other 
excellencies muſt bow down, thit it would 
be hopeleſs to attack a law which faſhion 
has immutably decreed; and which has 
received the ſtamp of long preſcription. 
We muſt, therefore, be contented” with 
expreſſing a wiſh, that this indiſpenſable 
perfection could have been attained" at the 
expence of ſacrifices leſs important. It is 
with the greater regret! I animadvert on 
this and ſome other prevailing practices, 
as they are errors into which the wiſe 
H 3 and 
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and, refpeQable have, through want of 
conſideration, or rather through want. of 
firmneſs to reſiſt the tyranny of faſhion,. 
ſometimes fallen, It has not been unuſual 
when mothers of rank and reputation have 
been aſked how they ventured to intruſt 
their daughters to foreigners, of whoſe | 
principles they | knew nothing, except that 
they were Roman Catholics, to anſwer, 
* That they had taken care to be ſecure 
* on that ſubje& ; for that it had been 
$6 ſtipulated that "the queſtion of religion 
„ ſhould never be agitated between the 
< teacher and the pupil.” This, it muſt 
be confeſſed, is a moſt deſperate remedy ; 
it is like ſtarving to death, to avoid being 
poiſoned. And one cannot help trembling 
for the event of that education, from 
which religion, as far as the governeſs is 
concerned, is thus formally and fyſtem- 
atically excluded. Surely it would not be 
exacting too much, to ſuggeſt at leaſt that 
an attention no leſs ſcrupulous ſhould be 
exerted to inſure the character of ovtr 
children's 
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children's inſtructor, for piety and know- 
ledge, than is thought neceſſary to aſcertain 
that ſhe has nothing patoe in dialect. 
I would rate à correct Pronufciation 
and an elegant phraſeology at cheit juſt 
price; and I would not rate them low; 
but I would not offer up principle as 
a victim to ſounds and accents. And the 
matter is now made more eaſy; for what- 
ever diſgrace it might once have brought 
on an Engliſh lady to have had it ſuſpected 
from her accent that ſhe had the misfor- 
tune not to be born in a neighbouring 
country; ſome recent events may ſerve to 
reconcile her to the ſuſpicion of having 
been bred in her own: a country, to 
which (with all its ſins, which are many!) 
the whole world is looking up with enyy 
and admiration, as the ſeat of true glory 
and of comparative happineſs: a country, 

in which the exile, driven out by the crimes . 
of his own, finds a home; a country, to 
obtain the protection of which ĩt was claim 
enough to be unfortunate; and no im- 
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pediment to have been the ſubject of her 

dirreſt foe! | a country, which in this re. 

ſpe& humbly imitating the Father of cotn- 

paſſion, when it offered merey to a ſuppli- 

ant enemy, never conditioned for merit, 

nor inſiſted on the virtues, of the miſerable 
as a preliminary to ĩts own bounty! | ++ 
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To return, however, to the ſubj e& of 
1 general education: "A" young lady may 


Scl! in ſpeaking French and Italian, may 
repeat a few paſſages from a volume of ex- 
tracts; play like a profeſſor, and ſing like 
a fyren; have her dreffirig g-foom decorated 
with her 'own drawings, tables, ſtands, 
flower-pots, ſcreens, and cabinets ; nay, ſue 
may dance like Sempronia * * herſelf, and 
yet may have been very badly educated. 
1 am far from meaning to ſet no value 
whatever on any 'or, all of theſe qualik- 
cations ; they are all of thein LE and 
many of them properly tend. to the per- 
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fecting of a polite education. Theſe things: 
in their meaſure and degree, may be 
done, but there are others which ſhould. 
not be left yndone.. Many things are 
becoming, but one thing is needful.“ 
Beſides, as the world ſeems to be fully 
apprized of the value of hatever tends to 
embelliſh life, there 1s leſs occaſion here to 
inſiſt on its importance. 32 
* But, though 4 well. bred young lady 
may lawfully learn moſt of- the faſhionable 
arts, yet it does not ſeem to be the 
t true end of education, to make women 
of faſhion dancers, , ngers, players, painters,” 
| aftreſſes, ſculptors, gilders, varniſhers, en- 
gravers, and. embroiderers. Moſt nen are 
commonly deſtined to ſome profeſſion, © 
and 'their minds are conſequently turned 
each to its reſpective object. Would : 
it not be ſtrange if they were called aut to 
exerciſe their profeſſian, or to ſet up their 
trade, with only a little general knowledge 
of the trades of all other men, and with. 


out any previous definite application to 
5 their 
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their own peculiar. calling? The pro: 
feſſion of ladies, to which the bent of 
their inſtruction ſhould, be turned, is that 
of daughters, wives, mothers, and miſ- 
treſſes of families. They ſhould be there- 
fore trained with à view to theſe ſeveral 
conditions, and be furniſhed with a ſtock 
of ideas, and principles, and qualifications, 
and habits, ready to be applied and appro- 
priated, as occaſion may demand, to 
each - of · theſe reſpective fituations : for 
though the arts which merely embelliſh | 
life muſt claim admiration ; yet when a 
man of ſenſe comes to marry, It is à com- 
panion whom he wants and not an artiſt. 
It is not merely a creature who can paint, : 
and play, and dreſs, and dance; it is a 
deing who can comfort and counſel him; 
one who can reaſon, and reflect, and feet, 
and judge, and act, and diſcourſe, and 
diſcriminate; one who can aſſiſt him in 
his affairs, lighten his cares, ſoothe his 
ſorrows, purify his joys, ſtrengthen his 
principles, and educate his children. * 19 
FAS : Almoſt 
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Almoſt a any ornamental talerit is a 8850 
ching, when it is not the beſt thing, a 

woman has; and talents are admirable 
when not made to ſand. Proxy for virtues. 


The writer of theſe pages is intimately 
acquainted with, ſeveral ladies who, excel- 


ling moſt of their ſex in the art of muſic, 


but excelling them alſo  in.. prudence and 


piety, find little leiſure or . temptation, 
amidſt the delights and duties of a large 
and lovely family, for the exerciſe of, this 
talent, and regret that ſo much of their 


own youth was waſted in acquiring, ah 
art which can. be. turned to ſo little-ac- 


count in married life; and are now con- 
ſcientiouſly reſtricting their daughters in 


the portion of time allotted to its "AG 
quiſition. 0 4 | ri“ 13.3 * 8 7 


Far be it N me to reine the 


it not be queſtioned of the fond betieving 


mother; whether talents, like the ſpirits of 
Oven  Glendower, though conjurediby 


parental 
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parental rarity with an lo. loud 4 
voice, 3 1 

Yet wa ml come No % 0 for a P 


cannot * too much 2 of — 
deaypuring to create talents which do not 


exiſt in nature. That their. daughters 
/ogll. learn . every thing, is ſo general a, 
maternal maxim, that even unborn daugh-· 
ters, of. whale expected abilities and con- 
jectured faculties, it is preſumed, no very 
accurate judgment can previouſiy be, 
formed, are yet predeſtined to this uri - 
verſality of accompliſhments. This com- 
prehenſive maxim, thus almoſt univerfally 
brought into practice, at once weakens 


the general powers of the mind, by draws 
ing off its ſtrength into too great a variety 
of dire ions; and cuts up time into 
too many portions, by ſplitting it into ſuch. 
an endleſs. multiplicity of, employments. 
L know that. I, am treading, on, tender, 
ground; but I cannot help taking * 
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every little vacuity of life, by crowding 


very ſenſation tend to quicken our — 


the/ reſtleſs pains we take to cram- ug 


one new thing upon another, rather 
creates a thirſt for novelty than know: 


| ledge; and is but a well-diſguiſed con- 


trivance to keep us in 'after-life more 
effectually from converſing with ourſelves. 
The care taken to prevent ennui is but 
a creditable plan for promoting ſelf. ĩigno- 


rance. We run from one occupation to 


another, (I ſpeak of thoſe arts to which 


| little intelle& is applied,) with a view 


to lighten the preſſure of time; above 
all, we fly to them to ſave us from our own 
thoughts; whereas were we thrown a 
little more on our own hands, we might 
at laſt be driven, by way of ſomething to 
do, to try to get acquainted with our own 
hearts; and though our being leſs abſorbed 
by this buſy trifling, which digniſies its in- 
anity with the impoſing name of occupation, 
might render us ſomewhat more ſenſible 
of the tedium of life; yet might not this 
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of a better f For an awful thought hete 
s itſelf. © If life be ſo long that we 
are driven to ſet at work ehery engine to 
paſd away the tedibouſneſs "of ume; how | 
ſhall we do to get rid of the tediouſneſt 
of eternity? an eternity in which not tie 
of the 'achujſitions which Hife las been ex- 
hauſted in acquiring, will de of the laſt 
ve? Let not then the ſoul be ſtarvect by 
feeding it on ſuch unſubſtantial aliment, 
for it can be no more nouriſhed by theſe 
empty buſks than the body can be fa 
ideas and Principles. "1, ee e 

Among the boaſted improvements ts 
the preſent. age, none affords more fre. 
quent matter of peculiar exultation, chan 
the manifeſt ſuperiority in the employ- 
ments of the young ladies of our' time 
over thoſe of the good houſewives of the 
laſt century. It is matter of triumph, 
ing the polite arts, or in acquiring liberal 
accompliſhments; while the others wore out 
their joyleſs days in adorning the manſion- 

I4 houſe 
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han 
and 3 tent-ſtixchz Moll. 
ds 1 allow, ic the reigning, moder- if 
ed luperigrity ; box, certainly _ 
is no piety in bad taſte. Sul, granting 
the. deformity, of the exploded>ornaments, 
one adyantage attended them z the walls 
| and, floors were not vain, of their decatay 
tions; and it is to de feared, ina the litzle 
perfon ſorgerimes is. The lauern beljawed 
on the qblolexe.cmaploymency, jor probably. 
eien they had their flatterers, furniſpedeleſs 
aliment and leſs gratification 1 to vanity, an 
was $ leſs likely to impair the delicacy and. 
modelty of the ſex than the exquiſits ak. 
tivation of. perſonal. accompliſhments. * 
perlonal decorations; and every mode 
ich keeps down "vanity, and keeps back . 
ff, "Has at leaſt a moral uſe. And wle 
oF admires the elegant fingers. of 2 FY young. | 
Y, buſiec ed in working or painting her ball 
dreſs, one cannot help ſulpeCing that her 
alacriy may. be a litle ſtimulated by the... 
ating idea how vere roll foe foul! ler. 
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in l. Nor was the indehrioüe mütrön of 
Ie tte" Wothed 21 ber fothey oö t 
wir the ſweet reflection that by her labour 
the was grmifying ber far arid conugat 
feblingd; thun the: pleaſure/{dving d 
of Brirain, hy the-antidipatetl adtmiratiS 
. br Der 
en x Hi Shots e e ee (tt 
Wight nöt Yhis prbpenffty de A we 
4 271 I . — (hy; ct. 
bine with her faduſfr y, a wer f 
afliſr Ribtunted tö eifel Her Ik i 
advrnivg” fete ne elſe Tt thaw her“ 
err För it wil sad hs; nee; ib de 


triffing as it of Rabltllating 

young Uliſes" to Ha their Ale d 
debote their Kifare, not t che dect 
ton of thei own perſvits; but” "ts the Tar.” 
vice of thoſe to Whom! they. | 
every tender m 
VOL. 1. repreſs 
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repreſs, vanity, but by thus affociating the 
idea of induſtry with that of filial affection, 
would promote, while it gratified ſome of 
the belt. affections of the heart. The 
Romans (and it is mortifying on the ſub- 
ject of Chriſtian education to be driten 
ſo often to. refer to the ſuperiarity io 
Pagans) were ſo. well aware of the im- 
portance of keeping up à ſenſę of family 
fondneſs and attachment by the very fame 
means which promoted ſimple and do- 
meſtic employment, that no citiaen uf 
note ever appeared in public in any garb 
but what was ſpun, by his wife and daugh - 
ter; and this yirtuous faſhion, vas not con- 
fined tg the days of republican ſeverity, hut 
even in all the pomp and luxury of imperial 
power, Auguſtus preſerved in his own fa- 
mily this ſimplicity of manners. 
Let me be allowed to repeat, that 1 
mean not with prepoſterous praiſe , to. 
deſcant on the ignorance or the prejudiges 
of paſt times, nor,abſurdly. to regret; that 
| vulgar n of education which rounded 
A a the 
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the Uittls circle of female -acquiretnitits - 
within the limits: of tie! ſampler aridFthe - 
receipt:books/- Yetriflaipreference uluwſt:. 
cxeluſrve was ther giver” ts what (was - 
mereby»- uſeful, à preference almoſt end. 
ſwmalſd is now uf ce hat is meftly 
ornamental. And it muſt be owned that 
ibthellifeof a v lafly, fortnerty, do 
much veſembled the liſe of a confectianer, 
it: hum Me et —— — . 
actreſs; the morninꝶ ia rehrarſal; and 
theevening is all performance: and thoſe 
who àre trained in this regular routine, 
whon ar inſtructed in order to be ex- 
hibitedy ſoon learn to feel a ſort of im- 
patience in thoſe ſocieties in which their 
Find of talents are not likely to be brought 
into play; the taſk of an auditor becomes 
dull to her who has been uſed to be a 
performer; Eſteem and kindneſs become 
but cold ſubſtitutes to her who has been 
pampered with plaudits and acclamations. | 
And the exceſſive commendation which the 9 
viſitor is expected to pay for his enter tan. | 
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ment: Rot only keeps alive the fm of; 
van y in the artiſt hy conftant furl» hu 
is wet felon exatted/ ar à price: whick-a' 
veracity at alt ſtrict would/ gradge; But 
when u whole circle ane obliged to be c 
petitors who thall flatter: moſt, in nn, 
eaſy to he t orice "very ſincere and. very 
civil. And 'unlockily while the üge is 
become ſo knowing md ſo faſtidious, tat 
if a young lady dot not play libe n public = 
ing to; yet if ſhe does ſo excel; fomerob tha 
ſobereſt of the admiring cirele feel a ſtrong 
alloy to their pleaſure, on tefleftiog:at 
what a vaſt expence of time this perſectiom 
armen have been acquired . ht 


Pn 1 i 41 
- That aceurats judge ny the Pute heart 
Madame de Maintenon, was ſo well aware 6f tlie 
danger reſulting from ſome kinds ef excellenee, that 


after the young ladies of the Court of Louis Quatdrze. 
had diſtinguiſhed themſclyes by the ormance 
ſame dramatic pieces of Racine, An ber ende 


told lier How admirably theyhadiplayed their parts; 
% Ves, anſwered this wife woman; een une 


+ that/they; ſhall never play ag - 750.116 
5 04 „ 
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he ſtudy of che ſine arte indeed is 
ſoreed on young perſons, with or without 
fwdllowed up chat · diſtinction,) to ſuch 
to abandon all ſuch tormenting acquirer 
ments. \While-bythis-: inceſſant purſuit 
ſtill move pernicious eſſects are often - pro- 
duced on thoſe wheadtirally poſſeſe genius; 
for the natural: conſtant reference to that 
public pertormance ſor which they are 


ſame paſſions of envy, vanity, and compe- 
tition in the dilettanti per formers, as might 
be ſuppoſed to ſtimulate proteſſional can- 
didates for fame and profit at public games 
and theatrical exhibitions, . Is this emu- 
lation, is this ſpirit of rivalry the temper 
which prudent parents would will to ex- 
cite. and foſter ?. Beſides, in any eyent the 
iſſue is not favourable.; if the. young per- 
en are timid, they W 
13 


ſedmouſty cultivating this talent; excites te 
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and. diſtreſs their friends; if courageous, 
their boldneſs offends ſtill more than their 
bad performance. Shall. they then be 
ſtudiouſly brought.into ſituations in which | 
failure diſcredits and ſucceſs diſguſts ;. 
Nay I venture, without being accuſed 
of pedantry, to conclude this chapter with 
another reference to Pagan examples? 
The Hebrews, Egyptians and Greeks, 
believed that they could more eſfectually 
teach their youth maxims of virtue 
calling in the aid of muſic and poetry; 
theſe maxims, therefore, they put into 
verſes, and theſe again were ſet to the 
moſt popular and ſimple tunes, which the 
children ſang; thus was their love of 
goodneſs excited by the very inſtruments 
of their pleaſure; and the ſenſes, the taſte, 
and the imagination, as it were, preſſed 
into the ſervice of religion and morals, 
Dare I appeal to Chriſtian parents, if theſe 
arts are commonly uſed by them as ſubſi- 
diary to religion and-to a ſyſtem of morals 
much more worthy of eyery ingenious aid 
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and aſſociation, which might tend to re- 
commend them to the youthful mind? 
Dare I appeal to · Chriſtian parents, whether 
out any moral end, or even ſpeciſie object? 
Nay, whether ſome. of the favourite ſongs 
of: poliſned. ſocieties are not amatory, are 
not Anacreontic, more than quite become 
the; modeſt lips of innocent youth and 
delicate beau? „ nts; 
ch Ino enn enn 2 62 Ms 
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Tr are many well-difpefedi parente 
who, While they attend to theſe faſhionable 
acquirements, do not neglect to infuſe 
religious knowledge into the minds of 
their children; and having done this are 
but too apt tu conelude that they have 
fully-dequitted themſelves of the important 
duties ot education. For having, as they 
think, (ſufficiently grounded them in reli. mn 
gion; they do not ſcruple to allow their 
daughters to ſpend almoft the whole (of 
their time exactly Ike the daughters 
of worldly people?! Now, though it be 
een Polit gene, to have imbued _ 

J19:: their 
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their young minds with the beſt 'know- 
ledge, the work is not therefore by any 
meane ucpomplithed-7- n eme 


del, every — — 
their wle lives to his glory. People of 
piety -ſhopld be mere petuliarby on their 
guard ageinſt. a ſpirit of idleneis, and ia 
ſlovenly habitual waſting vf time, becauſe 
this practice, by not aſſuming .x-palpablo 
ſhape” of gut, carries little» alarm to 
the- conſcience.” Even religious characters 
are in danger on this ſide 3: for not allo 

ing themſelves to follow che world ia 
its exceſſes and divetſions, they have com 
ſeqgently more time upon their hands; a 
inſtead of dedicating the time 0 reſeued 
to its true purpoſes, they ſometimes make 

$$ it were compenſation to . 
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their- abſtinence: from dangerous places of 
 public-reſort;by an habitual frivolouſneſs.at 
home; by a ſuperabundance of unprofitable. 
ſmall- talk, idle reading, and a quiet and dull 
frittering away of time. Their day perhaps 
has been more free from actual evil; but. ĩt 
will often be found to have been a un- 
1. as: that of more worldly cha. 
racters; and they will be found, to have 
wadeds 10 ab litile, purpoſe with their 
maſter's talents. But a Chriſtian. muſk 
take care to keep his. conſcience peculiarly: 
alive to the unapparent, aura formid- 
able perils: of unproſitableneſa. 
:..To'theſe, and to all, the author would 
eurneſtly recummend to accuſtom their 
children to paſs at once from ſerious by- 
| fineſs to actiye and animated recreation; 

whey... ſhould, carefully preſerve them from 
thoſe, long, and torpid, intervals between: 
both, that languid indolence and ſpritleſs, 
wifling, which wears, out ſuch large 
portions of life in both young and old, 
| i 4050 indeed. paſſed into an ee 
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that ac iety 18 neceſſary td virtue / ee 
among choſe wh are not apprized' that 
is ald intliſpehſable to Hußpineſt. Se fur 
this truth, that vacattetid fr tt TOO HE 
not merely aflewed, but appnted ta Pals 
away in Wearifome ferrftterifg Wc ind 
tertninate idleneſs, and this by AGH 
converting che Holiday#% intG0 leaf: 
Nay, the zdleneſs 18 Tpeciieally made der 
to the chinas mind, às ther ſtrongeſt ex- 
preffibn bf the fofdnels r the "Parent! 
Ke 7h ces TN — | 
excited by Prepoſtet geretti 
lence a ** e 
Aa the 1 — 5 ing is Held 
out as the" Veſt Fecorhpetite 
done Ir out. IDM oda 
"*Fhefe and fuch ke errors ef Eodutt 
ariſe from "the latent büt Very Bperattye 
Fase of deter. This pfineiple 
is obviouſly promoted by mall Kabjts and 


practices ſeemingly of tele importance 


and indeed "ſelfiſhiiely h 15 Cbmmonfy 


interwoven 
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SiG voyapwith vanity and inoonſideration, 
fiat I bare wot always thoigiu it neceſſury 
1& mark the-dftincton,' They are alter- 
nitely ealiſe und effect; and are produced 
They are u joint confederacy who are mu- 
Wally promoting. each other's ſtrength and 
intereſt. Ill. judging tenderneſs is in. fact 
only a concealed ſelf-love, which cannot 
bear e eee ie ene whinh 

a ꝓreſent diſappnintment, or: difficulty, r 
vexation, would cauſe to a darling child, 
yer does nor ſcruple by improper gratifica- 
tion to ſtore up forit future miſeries, which 
the child: will-infallibly ſuffer, though it 
may be at a. diſtant period which the mo- 
cher will he ſaxeil the pain of beholding. 
Another principle ſomething different 
from thu, though it may properly fall 
under the head: of ſelſihneſs] ſeems to 
aQuate.. fome parents in their conduct 
thwardy their children: I mean, a certain 
faachfulneſo of mind, a love of eaſe, which 


3 A blindneſs, and makes 
Bub, them 


- ON üb 18g 
them not hoo to fee what with giue dhe 
trouble to cetnbat. Frome, the perſcty ic 
queſtion- We frequently heap ſuch ehe 
fons as theſe: Chikren will beh. 
* dren :. My child E ſuppoſe we” 
« much lie thoſs of other hope, ard. 
Thus we may obferve this-davgerous un 
delafive principle frequently turniag off 
with 3 fniile-from- the fird-idibacieneiof 
thoſe. tempers,” which fm hei U 
dency bught to be very ſeriouſly tubem up 
I would bt: tinderftood-now! ax ſpeating s 
conſcientious parents; who-eonfider & av. 
duty to correct the faults ol iheir ed 
but who, from this indelence of tmnd, are 
extremely bark ward 3 | 
faule, Ando zt very welb pleated when? 
they are pointed out hy other Sdch” 
paretut wiff do well tog takt note” that? 
whatever they conſider uw 4 dutyten - 
corre, muſt be- equally: duty ta af. 
dearour #q ind puter; And this af 
eaſe is the more to be.,guafded .againity; 
a ĩt n e 
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condud.; towards, their children, „ hut ig 
 peculiarly., dangerous to, themſelves. It 
ia Fault {requently.cheriſhed.from ige. 
rate of its real character 3 for, not 
bearing on it che ſreng features de 
formity which mark many other vices; 
but on the contrary hearing, ſome re. 
ſemblance toy virtue, it is. frequently. 
miſtak en fon: the Chriſtian grates of pa- 
tience;: meekneſe, and forbearance, than 
which nothing can, be more :oppolits5. 
thele proceeding from the Chaiſtian; prige' 

ciple. of: ſelf. denial, the other; from. fell 
indulgence. 44 0 l alt japan 1610 


In this connedion may I be permitted. 
to remark.. on the practice at the tables 
of many fami lies when the children are gt 
home for the. holidays every, delicacy 
Is 80 en en with the, tempting 

Sn 4 e 

or that dainty at ool ;. and they a 

Nan 1 5 en e he — 
motive, * Jr they cannot — i bar 
W indulgence at ſchool. a hus the na- 

21 10 | 
tural Teeds | of idlenels, ſenſuality, and 
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foth;.are at onte cheriſhed, by converting 
the periodical, viſitiat home into, a ſcaſdm ef 
intemperance, late hours, and exemption 
from, ſtudy 3; ſo chat children are habit 
ated, at an age chan laſting aſſqciation 
ae forme imuthe mind: to cone. the, 
idea af ſtuuy with that of hardſhip, f 
happineſs with. gluttony, and of pleaſuse 
with Joitering; feaſting, or ſleeping. Would. 
it not be better to make chem combine che 
delightful idea of home, with the gratiß- 
cation of the ſocial. alſeQians;the fondneſ 
of maternal love, the kindneſs, and wartmtt;” 
and een the 98 
tachments, . Oe AT 135 80 
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ok father, ſon, and brothes? ? 
An ne to lay, that the lileſs : 
and yacaptidays, when. the thoughts have. 
no preciſe object; when the imagination has 
nothing to ſhape ; when induſtry has, no 
definite pirſuit;”” when "the wind anch the 
body have 1 no Exerciſe, and the ingenuicy - 
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enjoy, sse the longeſt, the duileſt, and e 
laſt happy, which children of ſpirit and 
genius ever Pals. Yes bit is a-fow. hort 
but keen eee aniadted? 
_ pleaſure, ſnatched from between the Jucs. 
ceflive labours and duties of a buſy day, 
looked forward to with hope, enjoyed-with 
taſte} and recollected  without/ remorſe, 
which, botly to men and to children, yield 
the trueſi portions of enjoyment.” O inte, 
your offspring from adding ts the ume: 
of thoſe objects of ſupreme commiſcratiom 
Wuo ſeck their happineſs in doing nothing! 
Life is but a ſhort day; but it is 4 working 
day. Activity may lead to ere | 
cannot be led to goods 
Tale ladies ſhould alſo LI A | 
to e fixed portion of ther time, 2 
nh o wry poor *, whhothes in el 
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ba ee ee ani hes 50 
coming the tendergeſe of their ſex, if. bidies were 
to coulider the ſuperintendance of the. poor as Heir 
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büted int 1 Pie OY ald rc 115 
a Habit. X Ipecifle pune pig tin e m oft 
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gement fe be 2688 cb * 
mai help to Turn 4 bred 
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for from cheir iowh Habits. of liſe they ut. me 
intimately acquainted with domeſtie wapts "v3 
the oth {cx x and in certain inflagees af: 55 
(ufferilf "peedite "to theriſelves, they . 
expe All 1d Ave moft fytnpathß; 5 th 
bete attic There u u beriiih fegtuu 
ſocicty, Giſtnguiltied by the ſimplicity of their dreſs, 
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repeated, it is the grand buſineſs of 
Chriſtian . perpetually to attack. 
If we were but aware how much better 
it makes ourſelves to wiſh to ſee others 
better, and to aſſiſt in making them ſo, 
we ſhould find that the good done would 
be of as much importance by the habit 
it would induce in our own minds, as we 
its beneficial effects on others s. 
In what relates to pecuniary bounty, 
it will be requiring of children a. very 
ſmall ſacrifice, if you teach them merely 
to give that money to the poor which 
properly belongs to the parent; this ſort 
of charity ccoumenty fubtradts little frm 


22 the addition, to the ioftruRtion of the adieu 
poor, and the ſuperintendance of charity ſchgols, 
ladies might be highly uſeful in aſſiſting the, pa- 
rochial clergy in the adoption of that excellent plan 
for the inſtruct ion of the ignorant ſuggeſted by the 
| Biſhop of Durham in his laſt admirable charge to his 
clergy. It is with pleaſure the author is enabled to 
add that the ſcheme has actually been en 
good el effect! in that extenſive dioceſe. | 
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their on pleaſures, eſpecially When what 
they have beſtowed is immediately made 
up to them as a reward for their little fit 
of generoſity. They will, on this plan, 
ſoon learn to give, not only for praiſe but 
for profit. The ſacrifice of an orange to 
a little girl, or feather to a great one, 
given at the expence of their on gratifi. 
cation, would be a better leſſon of charity 
on its right ground, than a confiderable 
ſum of money to be preſently replaced by 
the parent. And it. would be habituating 
them early to combine two ideas which 
ought never to be mm. n and 
ſelf-denial. by vt CALLS 7 oo] cy. $1 
As am antidote to ſellihneſt, as well is 
pride and indolence, they ſhould: alſo very 
early be taught to perform all the little 
offices in their power for themſelves; 
not to be inſolently calling for ſervants 
where there is no real occaſion; above 
all, they ſhould be accuſtomed to conſider 
the domeſtics hours of meals and reſt as 
almoſt ſacred, and the golden rule ſhduld 
k 2 be 
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be practically and uniformly enforced, even 
on ſo ttifling an occaſion as! ringing a 
bell through mere 1 Wu 
love, or pride. IO . 
To check the growth. of ae 
neſs, young ladies ſhoult early be taught 
to diſcharge their little: debts with punt- 
tuality: They ſhould be made ſenſible: of 
the cruelty of obliging trades- people to call 
often for the money due to them; and 
of hindering and detaining thoſe whoſe 
time is the ſource of their ſubſiſtence, 
under pretence of ſome frivolous engage - 
ment, which ought to be made to bend to 
the comfort and advantage of others. 
They ſhould conſcientiouſly allow ſuf. 
firient time for the execution of their 
orchers; and with a Chriſtian circumſpec- * 
tion, be careful not to drive work- ople, 
by needleſs hurry, into loſing their reſt, 
or breaking the: Sabbath. I have knowty 
a lady give her gown to a mantua - maker 
on the Saturday night, to whom ſhe would 
abt for the world 15 in fo many words, 


You 


o eo, AT. 35 


% N muſt wofk Uitough ths "whole of 
% Suntay;” while ſhe was virtually*eome 
polling: her to-do ſo, by an ihjan&6n.t6 
bring the gown” home finiffieq” bh? the 
Monday morning, on pain of her diſ- 
pleafure. 10 thefe bardſhips numbert are 


continually dfiven by dead fre but 


inconfiderate ente As theſe barg 
exactions of inconfideration furtiſh 

4 cotiſtant aliment t ſelfiſhnels, 9 105 not 
a deſire to counteract them de ye 
as leading to too minute details; 
is too friwolous for ama dver gs, 405 
tends to fix a bad habit in the ſuperior, 
or to wound the ber ah of you de- 


3 e prüden, 


1 


defi, a e now! 15 ee 
agitating, to n truly moral. account, and 
give the beſt practical anſwer to the 
popular declamations on the inequality of 
human conditions, were théè rich care- 
fully to inſtruct their children to foften 
that inevitable inequality by the mildneſs 

3. 2 and 
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ant tandernel of their behaviour to their 
inferiors? This diſpenſation of God; whieh 
excites ſo many murmurs, would, were it 
thus practically improved, tend to eſtabliſh 
the glory of chat Being who! is now ſo often 
| imſe]f 
is is covertly : tacked in many of the invec- 
tives againſt, laws, and governments, and the 
Tuppoſed unjuſt diſproportion of ranks, ,, 
„This diſpenſation, chus properly im- 
ꝓproyed, would at once call into exerciſe 
he generoſity, kinàneſs, and forhearance 
of the ſuperior; and the patience; reſign- 
ation, and: gratitude of the inferior: am 
thus, while we were vindicating the e 
of Providence, we ſhould be accompliſhing 
his, plan, by bringing into action thoſe 
virtues of both; claſſes which would have 
had little exerciſe had there been no 
inequality in fortune;- + Thoſe who are 

ſo zealouſly eontending for the privileges 
of rank and power, ſhould never loſe ſight 
of the religious duties and conſiderate 
virtues: _— the poſſeſſion of rank and 
1 4 5 power 
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power impoſes on themſelves ; ; duties and 
virtues which ſhould ever be inſeparable 
from thoſe privileges. As the inferior 
clafſes have little real right to complain of 
latos, in this reſpect let the great be watch- 
ful to give them as little cauſe to complain 
of manners. In order to this, let them 
carefully train up their children to ſupply 
by individual kindneſs thoſe caſes of hard- 
ſhip which laws cannot reach; let them 
obviate, by an active and well directed 
compaſſion, thoſe imperfections of which 
the - beſt conſtrued human - inſtitutions 
muſt unavoidably partake ; and, by the ex- 
erciſe of private bounty, early incutcated, 
ſofterC thoſe diſtreſſes which can never com 
under the cogniſance of public laws: by 
ſuch, means every leſſon of politics may be 
conyerted into a leſſon of piety; and a 
ſpirit of condeſcending love might win 
over ſome, whom ; 4 ſpirit of invedtive; will 
ah abn. 
It can never be too Joh Tepe 
tt one of * objects of 3 
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is the forming of habits. Among the 
8 of negligence into which even 
religiouſly diſpoſed Parents and teachers 
are apt to fall, one is, that they are ngt 
ſufficiently a attentive, in finding intereſting 
employment for the Sunday. They, de 
not make a ſcruple of ſometimes allowing 
their children to fill up the intervals of 
public. worſhip, with their ordinary em 
ployments and comman ſchool exerciſes, 
They are not aware that, they are thus 
training their offspring ta an early and 
ſyſtematic profanation of the Sabbath by 
this habit; for to children, their taſks 
are their buſineſs ; to them a French er 
Latin exerciſe is as ſerious an occupation 
98, the exexciſe, of à trade. or profeſſion 
is to à man; and if they are allowed 
to think the one right now, they will 
nat be brought hereafter to think that 
the other is wrong; fax the opiniong and 
practices fixed at this early ſeaſon are nat 
exhly altered. By this overſight even he 
Ws ol religion a. be contributing 


eventually 
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eventually to that abolition of the Lord's 
day, fo deyoutly-wiſhed'by its enemies, 2s 
che deſired preliminary to the deſtruction 
of Whatever is moſt dear 10 Chriſtians. 
What obſtruction would it offer to the 
general progreſs of youth, if all their Sun 
day exerciſes (which, with reading,; cotn- 
poſing, tranſcribing, and getting: by heart, 
might be extended to aa entertaining | 
variety) were adapted to the peculiar na- 
ture! of the day? It is not meant to impoſe 
on them ſuch rigorous ſtudy as ſhall eondeſt 
the day they ſhould be taught to love! inte 
a day of burthens and hardſhips; or td 
abridge their innocent \enjoyments ; bit 
it is ended merely to ſuggeſt that there 
ſnould be u marked diſtin cen in the 
nature of their employments and ſtudies; 
fot on the obſervanee or neglect d this; 
as was before obſerved, theit future notiom 


and principles will in 4 good degree 
de formed. The Goſpel, in reſtufng the 
Lord's day from the rigorous bendige 
n Sabbath, never leſſened 
obligation 
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obligation to keep it holy, nor meant to 
ſanction any ſecular occupation. 
Though the author, ehiefly writing with 
à view to domeſtic inſtruQion, has pur- 
poſely avoided entering on the diſputed 
queſtion, Whether a ſchool or home educa- 
tion be beft? à queſtion / which” perhaps 
muſt generally be decided by the ſtate 
vf the individual home, and the ſtate 
of: the individual ſchoal yet ſhe begs leave 
to ſuggeſt one remark, which peculiarly 
belongs to a; ſchool education; namely, 
the, general habit of conyerting the Sunday 
into a yiſiting day by way of gaining time; 
as if. the appropriate inſtructions of the 
Sunday weren the cheapeſt ſacrifice which 
could be made to pleaſure. Even in thoſe 
ſchools, in which religion is confidered ag 
an; indiſpenſable part of inſtruction, this 
kind of inſtruction is, almoſt excluſively 
limited to Sundays: how then are girls 
ever to make any progreſs: in this mol 
important Wticle, if they are hahituated. ig 
loſe the religious advantages of the ſchool, 
2 40 for 
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for the ſake of having more dainties for 
dinner abroad? This remark cannot be 
ſuppoſed to apply to ther viſits! vhich chil- 
dren make to religious parents and indeed 
it only applies to thoſe caſes where the 
ſchool is a conſcientious ſchool, and tho 
wiſe a trifling viſit, H 4 

Among other ſubjects which engroſz 
6 good ſhare of worldly converſation, ons 
of the moſt. attracting is beauty. Many 
ladies have often a random way of talking 
rapturouſly on the general importance 
of beauty, who-are yet prudent enough 
to be very cunwilling to-let ; their own 
day ghters find out they are handſome; 
Perhaps | - the contrary, courſe. might de 
ſafer. If the little liſtener were not 
conſtantly hearing that beauty is the beſt 
gift, ſhe would not be ſo vain from fancy. 
ing herſelf to be the beſt gifted. Be lefs 
ſolicitous, therefore, to, conceal from her 


a_ ſecret which with all your watchfulneſs 


e vin be en ont without your 
4 | telling; 


8 
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telling; but rather ſeek to lower the 
general value of beauty/in her eſtimation. 
Uſe you daughter in all things to à Gif. 
ferent: ſtandard from that of the world. 
u is not by vulgar people and ſervants 
only that ſhe will be teld of her being 
pretty. She will be hearing it not only 
ſrom gay ladies, but from grave men; ſhe 
will be hearing it from the whole world 
zreund her. The antidbte to the preſent 
danger is hot now to be ſearched for; it 
muſt bo already operating ; it muſt babe 
heen provided for in the foundation laid in 
the general principle ſhe had been imbib- 
ing, before tllis particular temptation of 
beauty came in queſtion. "And this general 
principle is an habitual indifference to 
Rattery. She muſt have learnt not to be 

intoxicated by the praiſe 6f the world. 
She miſt have learnt to eſtimate things by 
their intrinfic worth, rather than by the 
world's eſtimation. Speak to her with 
particular Kindnefs and commendation of 
* but amiable girls; mention with 
compaſſion 
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compaſſion ſuch as are handſome but 
ill. educated; ſpeak caſually of ſome why 
were once thought pretty, but have ceaſell 
to be good; make uſe of the ſhortneſs and 
uncertainty of beauty, as ſtrong additionat 
reaſons for making that which 1s little 
valuable in itſelf, ſtill leſs valuable. As it 
is a new idea which is always dangerous, 
you may thus break the force of this dan. 
ger by allowing her an early introduction 
to this inevitable knowledge, which 
would become more intereſting and of 
courſe more perilous by every additional 
year: and if you can guard againſt that 
fatal error of letting her ſee that the 
is more loved on account of her beauty, 
her familiarity with the idea may be Iefs 
fatal than its novelty aftetwards would 
prove. 205 

But us great and conſtant Ange; | 
to which young —_ in the higher; 
walks ef Kfe are — is the prevailing | 
turn and ſpirit, of general converfation.” 
E ven n the _ 22 detſer families, who: 


are - 
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xe: well inſtructed. when at their ſtudies, 
are yet at other times continually. behold« 
ing the woxlLp ſet up in the higheſt and 
moſt advantageous point of view. Seeing 
the world! knowing the world! ſtanding 
well with the world! making a figure in 
the world! is ſpaken of as including the 
whole ſum and ſubſtance, of human ad- 
vantages, They hear their education 
almoſt excluſively alluded to with refer- 
ence to the figure it will enable them to 
make in the world. In almoſt all com- 
panies, they hear all that the world admires 
ſpoken of with admiration; rank flattered, 
fame coyeted, power ſought, beauty idol- 
ized, money conſidered as the one thing 

needful, and as the atoning ſubſtitute for 

the want of all other things; profit held 
up as the reward of virtue, and worldly eſti- 
mation as the juſt and higheſt prize of law- 
ful ambition; and after the very ſpirit of 
the world has been thus babitually infuſed. 
into them all the. week, one cannot expect 
8 effe& from their being, coldly, told 


now 
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2 
* 


now and then on Sundays, that they muſt 
not “ love the world, nor the things af the 
& World. 2 To tell them once in ſeven 
days that it is a ſin to gratify, an appetite. 
which you have been whetting and ſimu. 
lating the preceding fix, is to require from 
them a power of ſelf-control, which our 
knowledge of the impetuoſity of che paſ⸗ 
ſions, eſpecially in early age, ſhould. have 
taught us is impoſſible. | 
This is not the place to. — — on 
the uſual miſapplication of the ; phraſe, 
« knowing the world;“ which term is 
commonly applied, in the way of pane- 
gyric, to keen, deſigning, _Telfiſh, ambi-, 
tious. men, who ſtudy mankind in order 
to turn it to their own account. But i in 
the true ſenſe of the expreſſion, the ſenſe 
which Chriſtian parents would wiſh to im- 
preſs on their obildren, to know the world, 
is to know i its emplineſs, i its vanity, its futi- 
lity, and its wickedneſs. To know it i is to 
deſpiſe it; and in this view, an obſcure 
Chriſtian in a village may be ſaid to know 
the 


14% - -*pakxctr' 7 
the world better than a lib ary cdrtE Ur 
i politician; for how can they be fad 
tõ ht it, whb'go on tb love it, tb value 
itz to be led captive by its alluretbenr, 4 
give their ſoul- nnz n thing 
promiſes ? * 
But while ſo falſe an eſtimate i is often 
made in faſhionable ſociety of the real 
value of things; that is, while Chriſtianity 
does not furniſh the ſtandard, and human 
opinion does; while the multiplying our 
deſires is conſidered as a ſymptom of 
elegance, though to ſubdue them is made 
the grand criterion of religion; while mo- 
deration is beheld as indicating a poorneſs 
of ſpirit, though to that very poverty of 
ſpirit the higheſt promiſe of the Goſpel 
is aſſigned; while worldly wiſdom is 
_ enjoined by worldly friends, in contra- 
diction to that afſertion, © that the wiſdom 
« of the world is fooliſhneſs with God;“ 
while the praiſe of man fs t6'be ab 
fought in oppoſition to that aſſurance, 


e fear of mam wörketh a ſnare; 
while 
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while. theſe. things are ſo, and that, they 


are ſo; in a good degree who will deny 
may we not venture to affirm that a Chilt, 


poliible, is yet a very difficult work ? 
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"CHAT. V. 2 4 
Filial obedience not the 4 of the age, 
A compariſon with the preceding age 
in this reſpeft.—T hoſe who cultivate the 
mind adviſed to ſtudy the nature of the 
foil —Unpromifing children often make 
_ firong characters. — Teachers too apt to 
devote their pains almoſt excluſi * 10 
children of parts. 


A MoNnG the real improvements. of i mo- 
dern times, and they are not a few, it is to 
be feared that the growth of filial obe- 
dience cannot be included. Who can for- 
bear obſerving and regretting in a variety of 


2 inſtances, that not only ſons but daughters 
have. adopted ſomething of that, ſpirit of 
independence, and diſdain of control 
which characteriſe the times? And is it 
not obvious that domeſtic manners.are not 

N | lightly 
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Lightly tinctured with the hue of public 
principles? The rights of man have been 
diſcuſſed, till we are ſomewhat wearied 
with the diſcuſſion. To theſe have been 
oppoſed, with more preſumption than 
prugence, tbe rights of waman, It follows, 
according to the natural progreſſion of 
human things, that the next ſtage of that 
irradiation which our enlighteners- are 
Late in upon us will illuminate the 
world with grave deſcants on the rights of 
children. RD bs 
This revolutionary ſpirit in families 
ſuggeſts the remark, that among the faults 
with which it has been too much the 
faſhion of recent times to load the memory 
of the ' incomparable Milton, one of the 
charges brought againſt his private cha- 
racer (for with his political character we 
have here nothing to do) has been, that he 
was ſoſevere a father as to have compelled 
his daughters, after he was blind, to read 
aloud to him, for his ſole pleaſure, Greek 
and Latin authors of which they did not | 
| i LS-1- underſtand 
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underſtand K word. But this is in fact 
nothing more than an inſtance of the 
ſtrict domeſtic regulations of the age in 
which Milton lived; and ſhould not be 


brought forward as a proof of the ſeverity 
of his individual temper, Nor indee 

in any caſe ſhould' it ever be conſidered 
as an hardſhip for an affectionate child to 
amuſe an afflicted parent, even though it 
ſhould be attended with a heavier facrifice 
of her own pleafure than in the preſent 
ſtance 6 


1 Y 

* 

— 
* 
- 


* In ſpite of this too prevailing * * at a time 
when, by an inverted late of ſociety, ſacrifices of caſe 
and pleaſure are rather expected by children from pa- 
rents, than required of parents from children, number- 
leſs inſtances might be adduced of filial affeQtion truly 
honourable to the preſent period. And the author 
records with pleaſure, that ſhe has ſeen amiable young 
ladies of high rank conducting the ſteps of a bliud 
but illuſtrious parent with true filial fondneſs 5 and 
has often contemplated, in another family,” the inte: 
reſting attentions of daughters who were both hands 
and eyes to an infirm and nearly blind father. It 1s 

110 ; 3 T but 
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Is the author then, inculcating the barſh 
doctrine of parental auſterity ? By no 
means. It drives the gentle ſpirit, to 
artifice, and the rugged 10 deſpair. It 
generates deceit and cunning, the malt 
s and hatefyl in the whole cata- 
logue of female failings. , Uygoverned 
anger in the teacher, and. inability to | 
diſeriminate between venial errors and pre- 
meditated offence, though they may lead 
a timid creature to hide wrong tempers, 
or to conceal bad actions, will not help her 
to ſubdue the one or correct the other. 
Severity will drive terrified children to ſeek, 
not for reformation, but for impunity. A 
readineſs to forgive them promotes frank- 
neſs. And we ſhould, above all things, 
encourage them to be frank, in order to 
come at their faults. They have not more 


— 
* 


— urn „ —— Las Lat ad 


but juſtice to add, that theſe examples are not taken 
from that middle rank of life which Milton filled, 
but from the daughters of the higheſt officers in the 
ſtate, 
| L3. faults 
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Aiifts for being open, they only' Acer 

more. 
Diſcipline, however, is not ctuelty, 
and reſtraint is not ſeverity. We miſt 
ſtrengthen the feeble, while we repel the 
bold. We cannot educate by a receipt; 
for after ſtudying the beſt rules, and after 
digeſting them into a ſyſtem, much muſt 
depend on contingeht titcumſtances. The 
cultivator of the human mind muſt; like 
the gardener, ſtudy diverfities of doll, or 
he may plant diligently and water faith- 
fully with little fruit. The ſkilful labourer 
knows that even 'where the ſurface is not 
particularly promiſing; there is often A 
rough ſtrong ground which will amply re- 
pay the trouble of breaking it up; yet we 
are often moſt taken with a ſöft ſurface, 
though it conceal a ſhallow depth, becauſe 
it promiſes preſent reward and little trou- 
ble. But ſtrong and pertinatious tempers, 
of which perhaps obſtinacy is the leading 
vice, under ſkilful management often turn 
dut ſteady and ſterling characters; while 
as 5 from 
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from ſofter clay a. firm and "ons virtue 
is but ſeldom produced. 

But theſe revolutions in character ak: 
not be effected by mere education. Plu- 
tarch has obſerved that the medical ſcience 
would never be brought to. perfeCtion till 
p6iſons ſhould be converted into phyſic. 
What our late improvers in natural ſcience 
have done in the medical world, by con- 
verting the moſt deadly ingredients into 
inſtruments of life and health, Chriltianity 
with a ſort of divine alchymy has effected 
in the moral world, by that tranſmutation 
which makes thoſe paſſions which have 
been working for ſin become active in the 
cauſe of religion. The violent temper' of 
Saul of Tarſus, which was * exceedingly 
* mad” againſt the ſaints of God, did God 
ſee fit to convert into that burning zeal 
which enabled Paul the Apoſtle to labour 
ſo unremittingly for the converſion of the 
Gentile world. Chriſtianity indeed does 
not ſo much give us new affections or fa- 

„ i culties, 
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culties, as give 2 ne direction to, thoſe 
ve already have. She changes that farrow 
of the world which worketh death, into 
& godly ſorrow which worketh repen a 
& ance.” She changes our anger agal 
the perſons we diſlike i into hatred of their 
ſins. . * The fear of man which workerh 
a ſnare,” ſhe tranſmutes into © that feat 
5 of God which worketh ſalvation.” That 
religion does not extinguiſh the paſſions, 
but alters, their object, the animated ex- 
preſſions of the fervid Apoſtle confirm 
« Yea, what fearfulngſe; yea, what clear- 
& ing of yourſelves ; ; yea, what indignation ; ; 
te yea, what fear; yea, what vehement 
5 defire ; yea, what zeal ; vea, what 
&* revenge. *!" 

Thus, by ſome af the moſt troubleſome 
paſſions of our nature being converted 
by the bleſſing of God on a religious 
education to the ſide of virtue, a double 
purpole is effected. Becauſe, if I may de 
allowed to change the metaphor, it is tho 


9 * 2 Corinthians, vii. 11. 


character 
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character of the paſſions never to obſerye 
a neutrality, . If they are no longer. rebels, 
they become auxiliaries; and a foe ſub- 
dued is an ally obtained. And it is the 
effect of religion on the paſſions, that 
when the ſeizes the enemy's garriſon, ſhe 
does not content herſelf with defeating its 
future miſchiefs, ſhe does not Frans the 
works, ſhe does not burn the arſenal and 
ſpike the cannon 3 but the artillery: the 
ſeizes, ſhe turns to ber'own uſe ; ſhe at- 
tacks in her turn, and plants its whoteforce 
againſt the enemy from wem * nu 
taken it. mY 
But white I would deprecate berchet 
I would enforce diſcipline ; and that not 
merely on the ground of religion, bur 
of happineſs alſo. One reaſon, not ſeldom 
brought forward by tender but miſtaken 
mothers as an apology for their un- 
bounded indulgence, eſpecially to weakly 
children, is, that they probably will not 
live to enjoy the world when grownups 
and that therefore they would not abridge 
| | : * the 
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the little pleaſure they may enjoy. at pre- 
ſent, But a flight degree of obſervation 
would prove that this 1 is an error in judg- 
ment as well as in principle. For, omit- 
ting any conſiderations, reſpectin their 
future welfare, and entering only i int their 
immediate intereſts; it is an indiſputable, 
fact that. children who Know! no control, 
whoſe faults encounter no contradietion, 
and whoſe humours (experience | conſtant. 
indulgence, grow more irritable ani ca. 
pricious, invent wants, create : defircs, loſe 
all reliſh for the plealures which they. 
know they may reckon ;upon ; and become 
perhaps more miſerable than even thoſe 
unfortunate children who labour under the 
more obvious and more commiſerated miſ. 
fortune of ſuffering under the ae ol 
unkind parents. / 

An early habitual reſtraint | is peculiarly 
important to the future n and hap- 
pineſs of women. A judicious, unrelax- 
ing, but ſteady and gentle' curb on their 
tempers and paſſions can alone enſure their 

| peace 
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peace and eſtabliſh their principles It 6 
a habit which cannot be adopted too ſoon; 
nor perſiſted in too pertihacioufly. They 
ſhould when very young be enured to con- 
tradiction. Inſtead of hearing their Bon- 
mpts treaſured up and repeated to the 
gueſts till they begin to think it dull, when 
they themſelves are not the little Heraine ot 
the theme, they ſhould be accuſtomed ts 
receive but little praiſe for their vivacity or 
their wit, though they ſhould receive juſt 
commendation for their patience, their 
induſtry, their humility, and other qualities 
which have more worth than ſplendour. 
They ſhould be led to diſtruſt their own 
judgment; they ſhould learn not to mur- 
mur at expoſtulation; but ſhould be 
accuſtomed to expect and to endure oppo- 
ſition. It is a leſſon with which the world 
will not fail to furniſh them; and they 
will not practiſe it the worſe for having 
learnt it the ſooner. It is of the laſt im- 
portance to their happineſs eren in this life 


that they ſhould eatly acquire a ſubmiſſive 
temper 


| 
+ 
| 
| 
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temper and a forhearing ſpirit, hey 


in 


muſt even endure to be thought wrong 

metimes, when they cannot but feel 
they are right. And while they ſhould 
be anxiouſly aſpiring to do well, they muſt 
not expect always to obtain the praiſe 


of having. done ſo. But while A gentle 


demeanor i is inculcated, let them not be 
inſtructed to praQtiſe gentleneſs merely on 
the low ground of its being decorous, and 
feminine, and pleaſing, and calculated to 
attract human favour: but let them be 
carefully taught to cultivate it on the high 
principle of obedience to Chriſt; on the 
practical ground of labouring after con: 
formity to Hin, who, when he propoſed 
himſelf as a perfect pattern of i imitation, did 
not fay, Learn of me, for Jam great, or 
wiſe, or mighty, but Learn of me, for I 
« am meek and lowly:“ and graciouſly 
promiſed that the reward ſhould accom- 
pany the practice, by encouragingly adding, 
and qe ſhall find reſt to your ſouls.” 


Mai l teach them bunr on the ordi; 
nary 


N- 
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nary groutit! that yanity is Mans aid 
that no one will de them ff they Are 
proud; for that will only go to corre& the 
exterior, and make theth ſoft and fmiliti 
hypocrites. But inform them, Mat “ G 
% peſilteth the proud,“ While” e then 
that are meek He ſhall guide in Mo: 
«ment, and ſuch as are gefitle; them 
© he teach his wäh.“ Int che, "as in 20 
other cales, an habitual Atckitten 4 the 
mutiver ſhould be carefully ſübftituted m 
their young hearts, in the place of td 
mach ahxiety about the ent of ations. 
Principles, aims, and intentions ſhould he 
invariably” inſiſted on, as the only trite 
ground of right practice, and they fibula 
be carefully guarded againſt too much fo. 
citude for that human praiſe which attaches 
to appearances as much as to realities to 
ſurreſe more chan to Art“ en ai 
Let me repeat, iat it will be or va 
importance not to let "flip the earkielt bc. | 
caſions of working gentle matitigrs into an 
habit on le foundation, Chriſt an 


meek- 
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meekneſs. For this purpoſe Iwould again 
urge your calling in the example of our 
Redeemer in aid of his precepts. Endea, 
your to make your pupil feel that all the 
wonders exhibited in his life do not ſo 
overwhelm the awakened heart with rap» 
ture, love, and aſtoniſhment, as the per- 
petual inſtances of his humility and meek» 
neſs. Stupendous miracles, exerciſes, of 
infinite power prompted by infinite mercy, 
are actions which we ſhould: naturally 
enough conceive as growing out of the 
divine perſections: but ſilence under 
cruel mockings, patience under reproach, 
gentleneſs of demeanor under unparalleled 
injuries; theſe are perfections of which 
unaſſiſted nature not only has no concep- 
tion in a Divine Being, but at which it 
would revolt, had not the reality been 
exemplified by our perfect pattern. Heal. 
ing the ſick, feeding the multitude, reſtor- 
| ing the blind, raiſing the dead, are deeds 
of which we could form ſome adequate 
idea, as neceſſarily — from Almighty 

good- 
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goodneſs : hut to--waſh.this/Gifcipley? feet, 
to preach the Goſpel to the paar, to 
renounce not only eaſe, for that heroes 
have done on human motives, - but to 
renounce praiſe, to forgive his perſecutors, 
to; love: his enemies, to pray for his mur- 
derers with his laſt breath.;—theſe axe 
things which, while, they campel us. 40 
cry out with the Centurion, Truly 
« this was che Son of God,“ ſhould 
remind us alſo, that they are not only 
adorable but imitable parts of his character. 
Theſe are perfections which we are not 
barely to contemplate with holy awe and 
diſtant admiration, as if they , were, x- 
ſtricted to the divine nature of our Re- 
deemer; but we muſt conſider them as 
ſuited to che human nature alſo, which he 
ondeſcended. to participate; in con{em- 
Mating, we mult, initate ; in admiring, we 
muſt practiſe; and in our meaſure and de: 
gree go and do likewiſe. Elevate your 
thoughts for one moment to this ſtandard, 
(and never allow yourſelf to be contented 

With 


— td or aceriAnt4 
with x lower, ) and then go, if ydu can; 
mel teach your children to be mild; and 
6, and gentle on worldly: grounds; on 
human motives, and as 3 an d cxternal at 
tation. | * 
There is a ölen # teach, 
which is not the more Abe for being 
common; they are apt to beſtow! an 
uhdue proportion of pains on children of 
the beſt capacity, as if only grfifuſes 
were worthy of attention. They Mould 
refle&t that in moderate talents, carefully 
cultivated, we are perhaps to lock for the 
chief happineſs and virtue of Todiety." "X 
ſuperlative genius had been 
neceſſary, its exiſtener would not 
been ſo rare; for Ompetenst cba u 
Have made thoſe talents common which we 
now" confider as extraordinary had they 
been neceſſary to the perfection tif his plan. 
Beſides; while we are conſcientiouſly - 
ſtruQing children of moderate cn 
it is a comfort to reſſect, that if no 


A rale tem te x bigh degree in the esl 
of 
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bf intellectual excellence, yet they may be 
led on to perfection in that road in which 
< a way-faring man, ES ſimple, ſhall. 


* not err.” And when a mother feels 
diſpoſed to repine that her family is not 


likely to exhibit a gronpe of future wits 
and growing beauties, let her conſole her- 
ſelf by looking abroad into the world, where 
the will quickly perceive that the monopoly 
of happineſs is not engrofſed by beauty, 
nor that of virtue by genius. 
Perhaps mediocrity of parts was de- 
creed to be the ordinary lot, by way of 
furniſhing a- ſtimulus to induſtry, and 
ſtrengthening the motives to virtuous ap- 
plication, For is it not obvious that mo- 
derate abilities, carefully carried to that 
meaſure. of perfection of which they are 
capable, often enable their poſſeſſors to. 


of uſefulneſs, their more brilliant but, leſg, 
perſeyering competitors ? It is with men : 
tal endowments, as with other rich gifts 
of Providence; the aiim of the ws 


VOL. I. 


outſtrip, in che race of knowledge anjd 
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nant fouthern clime, where Nature has 
done every thing in the way of vegetation, 
indolently lays hold on this very fertility 
as a plea for doing nothing himſelf; ſo 
that the foil which teems with ſuch encou- 
raging abundance leaves the favoured poſ- 
ſeſſor idle; while the native of the leſs. 
genial region, ſupplying by his labours the 
deficiencies. of his lot, overtakes his more 
favoured competitor; by ſubſtituting in- 
duſtry for opulence, he improves the riches 
ob his native land beyond that which is 
bleffed with warmer ſuns, and thus vindi- 
cates Providence from the charge of partial 
diſtribution. 

A girl who has docility will ſeldom 
be found to want underſtanding ſufficient 
for all the purpoſes of a uſefu}, happy, 
and a pious life. And it is as wrong 
for parents to ſet out with too ſanguine 
a dependence on the figure their children 
are to make in life, as it is unreaſonable: to 
be diſcouraged at every diſappointment, 
EGS HA 


motive 
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motive for relaxing their energy, that it is 
2. reaſon for redoubling it. Let them 
ſuſpect their own plans, and reform them; 
let them diſtruſt their own principles, and 
correct them. The generality of parents 
do too little; ſome do much, and miſs 
their reward, becauſe, they look not to any 
ſtrength beyond their own: after much is 
done, much will remain undone ;' for the 
entire regulation of the heart and affections 
is not the .work of education alone, but 
the operation of divine grace. Will it be 
accounted enthuſiaſm to ſuggeſt, < that 
« the fervent effeftual prayer of a 
e righteous parent availeth much?” and 
perhaps the reaſon why ſo many anxious 
mothers fail of ſucceſs is, becauſe they 
repoſe with confidence in their own {kill 
and labour, without looking to Him with- 
out whoſe bleſſing they do but labour i in 
vain. 

Orr the aber hand, is it not to be feared 
that ſome pious parents have fallen into 
an etror of an oppoſite kind? From 2 

M2 full 
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full conviction that human endeavours are 
vain, and that it is God alone who can 
ehange the heart, they are earneſt in their 
prayers, but not ſo earneſt in their en- 
deavours. Such parents ſhould be re- 
minded, that if they do not add their 
exertions to their prayers, their children 
are not likely to be more benefited than 
the children of thoſe who do not add their 
prayers to their exertions. What God 
has joined let not man preſume to ſepa- 
rate. It is the work of God, we readily 
acknowledge, to implant religion in the 
heart, and to maintain it there as a ruling 
principle of conduct. And is it not the 
ſame God which cauſes the corn to grow? 
Are not our natural lives conſtantly pre. 
ſetved by. his power? Who will deny 
that i in him we live, and move, and have 
our being? But how are theſe- works 
of God carried on? By means which he 
has appointed. By the labour of the 
huſbandmen the corn is made to grow: 
by food the body is ſuſtained: and by 
religious 
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religious inſtruction God is pleaſed to work 
upon the human heart. As far as we'ſee 
of the ways of God, all his works are 
carried on by means, It becomes there- 
fore our duty to uſe the means, and truſt 
in God; to remember that God will not 
work without the means; and that the 
means can effect nothing without his bleſſ- 
ing. © Paul may plant and Apollos water, 
« but it is God muſt give the increaſe.” 
But to what does he give the increaſe? 
To the exertions of Paul and Apollos. | 
It is never ſaid, becauſe God only can 
give the increaſe, that Paul and Apollos 
may ſpare their labour. 

It is one grand object to give the young 


probationer juſt and ſober views of the _ 


world on which ſhe is about to enter. 
Inſtead of making her boſom bound at the 
near proſpect of emancipation from her 
inſtruQors ; inſtead of teaching her young 
heart to dance with premature flutterings 
as the critical winter draws near'in which 
ſhe is to come out ; «inſtead of raifing \ a 

"es M3 tumult 
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tumult in her buſy imagination at the ap- 
proach of her firſt grown up ball; endeavour 
to convince her, that the world will not 
turn out to be that ſcene of unvarying and 
never-· ending delights which ſhe has per- 
haps been led to expect, not only from the 
ſanguine temper and warm ſpirits natural 
to youth, but from the value ſhe has ſeen 
put on thoſe ſhowy accompliſhments which 
have too probably been fitting her for 
her exhibition in life. Teach her that 
this world is not a ſtage for the diſplay 
of ſuperficial or even of ſhining talents, 
but for the ſtrict and ſober exerciſe of for- 
titude, temperance, meekneſs, faith, dili- 
gence, and ſelf-denial ; of her due per- 
. formance of which Chriſtian. graces, 
Angels will be ſpeQators, and God the 
judge. Teach her that human life is not 
a a ſplendid romance, ſpangled over with 
brilliant adventures, and enriched with 
extraordinary occurrences, and diverſified 
with wonderful incidents; lead ber not to 
expect that it will abound with | ſcenes 

| T7 which 
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which will call ſhining qualities and great 
powers into perpetual action; and for 
which if ſhe acquit herſelf well ſhe will be 
rewarded with proportionate fame and 
certain commendation. But apprize her 
that human life is a true hiſtory, many 
paſſages of which will be dull, obſcure, 
and unintereſting ; ſome perhaps tragical 3 
but that whatever gay incidents and pleal- 
ing ſcenes may be interſpered in_ the 
progreſs of the piece, yet finally © one 
% event happeneth to all; to all there is 
one awful and infallible cataſtrophe. Ap- 
prize her that- the eſtimation which man- 
kind forms of merit is not always juſt, nor 
is its praiſe exactly propottioned to deſert; 
that the world weighs actions in far different 
ſcales from © the balance of the ſanRuary,” 
and eſtimates worth by a far different 
ſtandard from that of the goſpel : apprize 
her that while her pureſt intentions may be 
' ſometimes calumniated, and her beſt actions 
miſrepreſented, ſhe will be liable to receive 
commendation on occafions ' wherein” her 


M4 con- 
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conſcience will tell her ſhe has not deſerved 
itz and may be extolled by others for 
actions for which, if ſhe be 2 * 
may condemn herſelf. 

Do not however give her a Sal and 
diſcouraging picture of the world, but 
rather ſeek to give her a juſt and ſober 
view of the part ſhe will have to act 
in it. And humble the impetuoſity of 
hope, and cool the ardour of expectation, 
by explaining to her, that this part, even 
in her beſt eſtate, will probably conſiſt in 
a ſucceſſion of petty trials, and a round of 
quiet duties which, however well perform- 
ed, though they will make little or no figure 
in the book of Fame, will prove of vaſt 
importance to her in that day when another 
c book is opened, and the judgment is ſet, 
„ and every one will be judged according 
« tothe deeds done in the body, whether 
& they be good or bad.” | 

Say not that theſe juſt and ſober views 
will cruelly wither _ young hopes, 
7 and deaden the innocent ſatisfactions of 
life. 


IP” BE 
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life. It is not true. There is, happily 
an active ſpring in the mind of youth which 
bounds with freſh vigour and uninjured 
elaſticity from any ſuch temporary deprel- 
ſion. It is not meant that you ſhould 
darken her proſpect, ſa much as that yon 
ſhould enlighten her underſtanding to con- 
template it And though her feelings, 
taſtes, and paſſions, will all be againſt you, 
if you ſet before her a faithful delineation 
of life, yet it will be ſomething to get her 
judgment on your ſide. It is no unkind 
office to aſſiſt the ſhort view of youth with 
the aids of long-ſighted experience,, to 
enable them to diſcover ſpots in the bright- 
neſs of that life which :dazzles them in 
proſpect, though it is probable they will 
after all chooſe to believe their own eyes 
rather than the offered glaſs. 


CHAP. VIE 


On female ſtudy, and initiation into knows- 
ledge.— Error of cultivating the imagina- 
tion fo the neglect of the judgment.— Books 
of reaſoning recommended. 


As s this little work by no means aſſumes 
the character of a general ſcheme of edu- 
cation, the author has purpoſely avoided 
_expatiating largely on any kind of in- 
ſtruction; but ſo far as it is connected, 
either immediatly or remotely, with ob- 
jets of a moral or religious nature, Of 
courſe ſhe has been ſo far from thinking 
it neceſſary to enter into the enumeration 
of thoſe books which are uſed in general 
inſtruction, that ſhe has purpoſely forborne 
to mention any. With ſuch books the rifing 


generation is far more copiouſly and ably 
** than any preceding period has 
5 been; 
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been; and out of an excellent variety the 
judicious inſtructor can hardly fail to 
make ſuch a ſelection as hall de 22 
to the pupil. 

But while due praiſe * not to be 
withheld from the improved methods of 
communicating the elements of general 

knowledge; yet is there not ſome danger 

that our very advantages may lead us into 

error, by cauſing us to repoſe ſo con- 
fidently on the multiplied helps which 
facilitate the entrance into learning, as to 
render our pupils ſuperfieial through the 
very facility of acquirement? Where ſo 
much is done for them, may they not be 
led to do too little for themſelves? and 
beſides that exertion may ſlacken for want 
of a ſpur, may there not be a moral diſad- 
vantage in poſſeſſing them with che notion 
that learning may be acquired without 
diligence and without labour? Sound 
education never can be made a primroſe 
* path of dalliance. Do what we will, 
we cannot cheat children into learning, or 
| | play 
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flay.them into knowledge, according to the 
ſmoothneſs of the modern creed, and the 
indolence of modern habits. There is no 


idle way to any acquiſitions which really 
deſerve the name. And as Euclid, in order 


to repreſs the impetuous vanity of great- 
neſs, told his Sovereign that there was no 


royal way to geometry, fo the fond mother 


may be aſſured that there is no ſhort cut 


to any other kind of learning, The tree 
of knowledge, as a puniſnment, perhaps, 


for its having been at firſt unfairly taſted, 


cannot now be climbed without difficulty; 
and this very circumſtance ſerves afterwards 
to furniſh nat only literary pleaſures, but 
moral advantages: for the  ktowledge' 

which is acquired by unwearied aſſiduity i # 


laſting in the poſſeſſion, and ſweet to the 


poſſeſſor; both perhaps in proportion to 
the coſt and labour of the acquiſition. 
And though an able teacher ought to 
endeavour, by improving the communicat- 
ing faculty in himſelf, (for many know 


what they cannot teach, ) td ſoften every 
difficulty; 
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difficulty; yet in ſpite of the kindneſs: and 
ability with which he will ſmooth every 


obſtruction it is probably among the wiſe 
inſtitutions of Providence that great diff. 
culties ſhould ſtill remain. For education 
is but an initiation into that life of trial to 
which we are introduced on our entrance 
into this world. It is he firſt breaking ii 
to chat ſtate of toil and labour to which: 
we are born, and to which fin has made 


as liable; and in this view of the ſubje& 


the laborious acquiſition of learning may 
be converted to higher uſes than Ven e 
ae pureiy Btergrpe e 72 Mc. + ris 

Will it not be" aſcribed "me a erde 
ſingularity, if I venture to remark that real 


may have gained in many inſtances, have 
ſuffered in othets from that profuſion; of 
little, amuſing, ſentimental books with 
which the youthful. library overflows [2 
Abundance has its dangers as well as 


fearcity. In the firſt place way not the 


2's \ increaſe 


| 
! 
| | 
| 
. 
| 
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knowledge and real piety, though they 


ale of theſe alluring, little worin 
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ſecondly, is there not ſome danger (though 
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increaſe the natural reluctance to thoſe 


more dry and unintereſting ſtudies; of 
which, after all, the rudiments: of every 
part of learning nus confiſt ? Aud, 


there are many honourable: ; exceptions) 
that ſome. of thoſe engaging narratives 
may ſerve to infuſe into-the youthful heart 
a ſoit of ſpurious goodneſs, a confidence of 
virtue, a parade of charity? And that the 
benevolent actions with the recital of which 
they abound, when they are not made to 
flow from any ſource but feeling, may tend 
to inſpire a ſelf-complaceney, a ſelf · gratu- 
lation, a ſtand by, for L am holier tiran 
* thou?” May they not- help to ſuggeſt 
a. falſe ſtandard of moral, to infuſe a 
love of popularity and an anxiety for 
praiſe, in the place of that ſimple and 
unoſtentatious rule of doing whatever good 
we do becauſe it i the uull of God? The 
univerſal ſubſtitution of - this principle 
would tend to purify the worldly morality 
of many a popular little ſtory. And there 

3 6 ara 
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are feu dangers. which good parents will 
more carefully guard againſt than chat af 
giving their children a mere political piety; 
that ſort of religion which juſt goes to mako 
people more reſpectable, and to ſtand well 
with the world; a religion which is to fave 
appearances without inculcating realities; a 
religion which affects to © preach peace and 
+ goad - will to men, but which, fron to 
give © glory to God on high.“ 
Fbere is a certain precocity 1 
which i is. much helped on by theſe fuper- 
ficial modes of inſtruction; for frivolous 
reading will produce its correſpondent 
N _ * e r ban 


' 


9 EY ingenious yy in many e aal) 
Freock Treatiſe on Education has too much en- 
couraged this political piety ; by conſidering religion 


as a thing of human convention, rather than of 


divine mſtitation 7 as a thing creditable; rather than 
commanded : by erecting the doctrine of expediency 
in the place of Chriſtian ſimplicity, and wearing 
away the ſpirit of truth, by the ſubſtitution of occa- 
ſional deceit, equivocation, ſubterfuge, and wentel 
reſervation, - =- 

of 
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of ſolid inſtruction; the imagination being 
liable to be worked upon, and the feelings, 
to be ſet a- going, much faſter than the 
underſtanding can be opened and the 
judgment enlightened. A talent for con- 
verſation ſhould be the reſult of education; 
not its precurſor 3 it is a golden fruit 
when ſuffered to ripen gradually on the 
tree of knowledge; but if forced in the 
hot-bed of a circulating library, it will 
turn out worthleſs and vapid in proportion 
as it was artificial and premature. Girls 
who have been accuſtomed to devour 
frivolous books, will converſe and write 


with a far greater appearance of ſkill as 
to ſtyle and ſentiment at twelve or four- 
teen years old, than thoſe of a more ad- 
vanced age who are under the diſcipline 
of ſeverer ſtudies; but the former having 
early attained to that low ſtandard which 
had been held out to them, become 
ſtationary; while the latter, quietly pro- 
greſſive, are paſſing through juſt grada* 
tions to a higher ſtrain of mind; and thoſe 
"who 


on AR srupt. ir 
Who. early begin with talking and writin x 
like women, commonly end with thinking 
and acting like children. 
The irregular fancy of women is not ff. 
ficiently ſubdued by early application, hör 
tamed by labour, and th kind of know | 
ledge they commonly do acquire is eafily 
attained : and being chiefly : an ac tion 
f the memory, ſomething which is given 
em to get off by themſelves, and not 
grounded in their mink by « comment ant 
converſation, it is eafily loſt. The ſuperfi- 
cial queftion-and- unſiver- way, for inſtance? 
in which they often learn hiſtory, furniffies' 
the mind with little to lean on: the evetits 
being detached and ſeparated, the ations 
having no links to unite them with each 
other, the characters not being inter- 
weaved by x mutual relation, the chronolq 1 
being reduced to diſconnected dates, in- 
ſtead of preſenting an unbroken ſeries 3 
of courſe, neither events, actions, charac- 
ters, nor chronology, faſten themſelyes og; 
the underſtanding, but rather float in the 
VOL, I, N memory 
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memory than contribute to form the mind 
of the reader, or enrich his judgment in 
the important ſcience of men and manners. 
„The ſwarms of Abridgments, Beauties, 
and Compendiums, which form too con- 
ſiderable a part of a young lady's library, 
may be conſidered in many inſtances as àn 
infallible receipt for making a ſuperficial 
mind. The names of the renowned cha- 
racters in hiſtory thus become familiar in 
the mouths of thoſe who can neither 
attach to the ideas of the perſon, the ſeries 
of his actions nor the peculiarities of his 
character. A few fine paſſages from the 
poets (paſſages perhaps which derived 
their chief beauty from their poſition 
and connexion) are huddled together by 
ſome extract- maker, whoſe brief · and diſ- 
connected patches of broken and diſ- 
cordant materials, while they inflame young 
readers with the vanity of reciting, neither 
fill the mind nor form the taſte: and it is 
not difficult to trace back to their ſhallow 
fources the et quotations. of cer- 
3 EF. tain 
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tain accompliſhed young ladies, who vill be 
frequently found not to have come legiti- 
mately by any thing they know: I mean, 
not to have drawn. it from its true ſpring, 
the original works of the author from 
which ſome beauty-monger has ſevered it, 
Human , inconſiſtency in this, as in other 
caſes, wants to combine two irreconcile- 
able things; it ſtrives to unite the reputa- 
tion of knowledge with the pleaſures of 
idleneſs, forgetting that nothing that is 
valuable can be obtained without ſacrifices, 
and that if we would. purchaſe knowledge 
we muſt pay for it the fair and lawful 
price of time and induſtry. - For this 
extract- reading, while it accommodates 
itſelf to the convenience, illuſtrates. the 
character of the age in which we live. 
The appetite for pleaſure, and that love of 
eaſe and indolence which is generated by 
it, leave little time or taſte for ſound im- 
provement; while the vanity, which is 
equally a charaQteriſtic of the exiſting 
_, puts in its claim alſo for indul- 

'N 2 gence, 
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genes, and contrives. to figure away by 
theſe little ſnatches of reading, caught-in 
the ſhort intervals of ſucceſſive amuſements. 

. Beſides, the taſte, thus pampered with 
delicious morſels, is early vitiated- The 
young reader of theſe cluſtered brumirs 
conceives a diſreliſſt for every thing which 
is plain, and grows impatient if obliged to 
get through thoſe equally neceſfary though 
leſs ſhowy parts of a work, in which per. 
Raps the author gives the beſt proof of his 
judgment by keeping under that occaſional 
brilliancy and incidental ornament, of 
which thefe ſuperficial ſtudents are in con- 
fant purſuit. In all well-written books 
there is much that is good which is not 
dazzling ; and theſe ſhallow critics ſhould 
be taught, that it is för the embellifinment 
of the more tame and unintereſting parts 
of his work, that the judicious poet com- 
monly reſerves thoſe flowers, whoſe beauty 
is defaced when they are plucked from the 
' garland into which he had ſo Kilfully 
wore them. 
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The remark, however, as far as it re, 
lates to abridgments, is by no means of 
general application; there ate many va- 
luable works which from their bulk would 
be almoſt inacceſſible to a great number of 
readers, and a conſiderable part of which 
may not be generally uſeful. Even in the 
beſt written books there is often ſuper - 
fluous matter; authors are apt to get 
enamoured of their ſubject, and to dwell 
too long on it: every perſon cannot find 
time to read a longer work on any ſubject, 
and yet it may be well for them to know 
ſomething on almoſt every ſubject; thoſe, 
therefore who abridge voluminous works 
judicliouſly, render ſervice to the commu 
nity. But there ſeems, if I may venture 
the remark, to be a miſtake in the 20e of 
abridgments. They are put ſyſtematically 
into the hands of youth, who have, or 
ought to have, leiſure for the works at 
large; while abridgments ſeem more im - 
medqiately calculated for perſons in more 

N 3 adyanced 
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advanced life, who wiſh to recall ſomething 
they had forgotten ; who want' to reſtore' 
old ideas rather than acquire new ones; 
or they are uſeful for perſons immerſed in 
the buſineſs of the world, who have little 
leiſure for voluminous reading. They are 
excellent to refreſh the mind, but not com- 
petent to form it. 
Perhaps there is ſome analogy between 
the mental and bodily conformation of 
1 women. The inſtructor therefore ſhould 
mmitate the phyfician. If the latter pre- 
ſcribe bracing medicines for àa body of 
which delicacy is the diſeaſe, the former 
would do well to prohibit relaxing reading 
for a mind which is already of too ſoft a 
texture, and ſhould ſtrengthen its feeble 
tone by invigorating reading 
Buy ſoftneſs, I cannot be ſuppoſed to 
mean imbecility of underſtanding, but 
natural ſoftneſs of heart, and pliancy of 
temper, together with that indolence of 
1 which is foſtered by nn in 
ö 3 
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ſeducing books, and in the general habits- 
af faſhionable life. 8 55 4 
I mean not here t to recommend books L 
which are immediately religious, but ſuch 
as exerciſe the reaſoning faculties, teach 
the mind to get acquainted with its own 
nature, and to ſtir. up its own powers. 
Let not a timid young lady ſtaxt if I ſhould; 
venture to recommend to her after.,a 
proper courſe of preparation, to haallow. 
and digeſt ſuch ſtrong meat as Watts's or. 
- Duncan's little. book of Logie, ſome parts 
of Mr. Locke's Eſſay on the Human Un- 
derſtanding, and Biſhop Butler's Analogy. 
Where there is leiſure, and capacity, and 
an able friend to comment and to counſel, 
works of this nature might be. profitably. 
ſubſtituted in the place of ſo much Engliſh 
gentiment, French Philoſophy, Italian 
Love- Songs, and fantaſtic German imagery 
and magic wonders, , While ſuch, ener- 
vating or abſurd books ſadly diſqualify the 
reader for ſolid purſuit or vigorous think. 
ing, the ſtudies here recommended would 
N 4 act 
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act upon the conſtitution of the mind a5 2 


kind of alterative, and, if I may be allowed 


the expreſſion, would help to . de n. 
tellectual ſtamina. * 
This is however by no means „an 
to exclude works of taſte and imagination, 
which muſt always make the ornamental 
part, and of courſe à very confiderable 
part, of female ſtudies. It is only ſug- 
veſted, that they ſhould not form them 
entirely and exeluſively. For what is 
called dry tough reading, independent of 
the knowledge it conveys, is uſeful as 
an habit, and wholeſome as an exerciſe. 
Serious ſtudy ſerves to harden the mind 
for more trying conflicts; it lifts the reader 
from ſenfation to intellect; it abſtracts 
her. from the world and its vanities; it 
fixes a wandering ſpirit, and fortifies a 
weak one; it divorces her from matter; 
it corrects that ſpirit of trifling which ſhe 
naturally contracts from the frivolous turn 


of female converſation, 'and the petty: 
nature of female eee; It concen · 
trates 
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trates her attention, aſſiſts her in a habit of 
excluding trivial thoughts, and thus even 
helps to qualify her for religious purfhitt, 
Yes, I repeat it, there is to woman 2 
Chiiſtian uſe to be made of ſober ſtudies; 
while books of an oppoſite cat, however 
paexceptiopable they may -be- ſometimes 
found in point of expreſſion, however free 
from evil in its more groſs and palpable 
ſhapes, yet from their very nature and con- 
ſtitution they excite a ſpirit of relaxation, by 
exhibiting ſcenes and ſuggeſting ideas which 
ſoften the mind and ſet the fancy at work 
they take off reſtraint, diminiſh ſober-· mind. 
edneſs, impair the general powers of reſiſt. 
ance, and at beſt feed habits of improper 
indulgence, and nouriſh a vain and viſion, 
ary indolence, which py: dann Yoon 
to error and the heart to ſeduction. 
Women are little accuſtomed to cloſe 
reaſoning. an any ſubject; {till leſs do they 
enure their minds to .confider particular 


parts of a ſubject; they are not habituated 
. una truth round, and view it in all its 
varied 
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varied aſpects and poſitions ; and this per · 
haps is one cauſe (as will be obſerved 
in another * place) of the too great confi: 
dence they are diſpoſed to place in their 
own opinions. Though their imagination 
is already too lively, and their judgment 
naturally incorrect; in educating them we 
go on to ſtimulate the imagination, while 
we neglect the regulation of the judgment. 
They already want ballaſt, and we make 
their education conſiſt in continually 
crowding more ſail than they can carry. 
Their intellectual powers being ſo little 
ſtrengthened by exerciſe, makes every 
little buſineſs appear a hardſhip to them: 
whereas "ſerious ſtudy would be uſeful, 
were it only that it leads the mind to the 
Habit of conquering difficulties. But it is 
peculiarly hard to turn at once from the 
indolent repoſe of light reading, from 
the? concerns of mere animal life, the 
et of om es the eee 11 | 
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chit” chat; it is peculiarly hard, I ſay, ; 
to a mind ſo ſoftened, to reſcue itſelf from 
the-dominion of ſelf-indulgence, to reſume; 
its powers, to call home its ſcattered. 
ſtrength, to ſhut out every foreign intru- 
on, to force back a ſpring ſo-unnaturally- 
bent, and to devote itſelf to religious read- 
ing, to active buſineſs, to ſober. reflection, 
to felf-examination : whereas to an intellect. 
accuſtomed to think at all, the difficulty of 
thinking ſeriouſly is obviouſly leſſened. 
Far be it from me to deſire to make 
ſcholaſtic ladies or female dialecticians; 
but there is little fear that the kind of 
books here recommended, if thoroughly 
ſtudied, and not ſuperficially ſcimmed,. 
will make them pedants or induce conceit; 
for by ſhewing them the poſſible powers 
of the human mind, you will, bring them 
to ſee the littleneſs of their own ; and to 
get acquainted with the mind, and to regu- 
late and inform it, and to ſhew it its gun 
ignorance, does not ſeem the way to puff it 
up, But let her who is diſpoſed to be elated 
d ; with 
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with her literary acquiſitions, check her 
vanity by calling to mind the juſt remark 
of Swift, © that after all her boaſted: ac- 
<. quirements, a woman will, generally 
„ fpeaking, bę found to poſſeſs leſs of 
«© what is called learning ** a common 
E ſchool- boy. 
Neither is there any fear that this fort of 
reading will convert ladies into authors. 
The direct contrary effect will be likely to 
de produced by the peruſal of writers who 
throw the generality of readers at ſuch an 
unapproachable diſtance as to check pre- 
fumption, inſtead of exciting it. Who are 
thoſe ever multiplying authors, that with 
unparalleled fecundity are overſtocking the 
world with their quick-ſucceeding progeny? 
They are NOVEL-WRITERS; the eaſineſs of 
whoſe productions is at once the cauſe of 
their own fruitfulneſs, and of the almoſt 
infinitely numerous race of imitators to 
whom they give birth. Such is the fright- 
ful facility of this ſpecies of compoſitioti, 
* every raw girl, while ſhe reads, is 
tempted 
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tempted to fancy that ſhe can alſo write, 
And as Alexander, on perufing the Iliad, 
found by congenial ſympathy the image 
of Achilles ſtamped on his own ardent ſoul, 
and felt himfelf the hero he was ſtadylhg 3 
and as Corregio, on firſt beholding a' pic- 
ture which exhibited the perfection of the 
graphic art, prophetically felt all his own 
future greatnefs, and eried out in rupture, 
And I too am a painter!“ fo a thordugh- 
paced novel- reading Miſs, at the cloſe vf 
every tiſſue of hackney'd adventures, feels 
within herſelf the ſtirrmg impulſe of eor- 
claims, And I too am an author?” 
The glutted imagination foon overflows 
with the redundance of cheap ſentiment 
and plentiful incident, and by a ſort dr 
arithmetical proportion, is enabled by the 
peruſal of any three novels, to produce à 
fourth; till every freſh production, ke 
the progeny of Banquo, is followed _—_—_ 


Another, and another, and another ! 
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Is a lady, however deſtitute of talents, edu- 
cation, or knowledge of the world, whoſe 
ſtudies: have been completed by a circu- 
lating library, in any diſtreſs of mind ? the 
writing a novel ſuggeſts itſelf as the beſt 
ſoother of her ſorrows! Does ſhe labour 
under any depreſſion of circumſtances? 
writing a novel occurs as the readieſt re- 
ceipt-for mending them! And ſhe ſolaces 
her imagination with the convidtion that 
the ſubſcription which has been- extorted 
by her importunity, or given to her neceſ- 
ſities, has been offered as an homage to her 
genius. And this confidence inſtantly 
levies a freſh contribution for a ſucceeding - 
work. Capacity and cultivation are fo 
little taken into the account, that writing 
a book ſeems to be now conſidered as'the 
only ſure reſource which the idle and the 
illiterate have always in their power. 
May the Author be indulged in a ſhort 
digreſſion while ſhe remarks, though rather 


out of its * that the corruption occa- 
ſioned 
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ſioned by theſe books has ſpread ſo wide, 
and deſcended ſo low, as to have become 
one of the moſt univerfal as well as molt 
pernicious fources of corruption among us. 
Not only among milliners, mantua- makers, 
and other trades where numbers work to- 
gether, the labour of one girl is frequentiyx 
ſacrificed: that ſhe may be ſpared to read 
thoſe: miſchievous books to the others; 
but ſhe has been aſſured by clergymen who 
have witneſſed the fact, that they are pro- 
cured and greedily read in the wards of 
our Hoſpitals! an awful hint, that thoſe 
who teach the poor to read, ſhould not 
only take care to furniſh them with prin- 
ciples which will lead them to abhor corrupt 
books, but that they ſhould alſo furniſh 
them with ſuch books as ſhall ſtrengthen 
and confirm their principles“. And let 
* 'The above facts furniſh no argument on the fide 
of thoſe who would keep the poor in ignorance, 


Thoſe who cannot read can hear, and are likely to 
hear to worſe purpoſe than thoſe who have been 


better taught, And that ignorance furniſhes no 
| ſecurity 
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every Chriſtian remember, that there is no 
other way of entering truly into the ſpirit of 
that divine prayer, which petitions that the 
name of God may be © hallowed,” that 
his kingdom (of grace) may come,” and 
that. * his will may be done on earth as it 
is in heaven,“ than by each individual 
contributing according to his meaſure to 
accompliſh the work for which he prays; 
for to pray that theſe great objects may be 
promoted, without contributing to their 
promotion by our exertions, our money; 
and our influence, is a nn mags 
n "op — 
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6215 for A either in morals or politics, 
the tate revolts in more than one country, remarkable 
for the ignorance of the poor, fully illuſtrate. It is 
earneſtly hoped that the above facts may tend to im- 
preſs ladies with the importance of ſuperintending 
the inſtruction of the poor, and of making it an indif- 
penſable part eg gixe them moral and 
er den oc Ii AY 11G etched 
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Bbr what's every ſort” of uſekul uo 
ledge ſhould be — — 
young perſons, it ſhould be imparted not 
merely for its own fake, but alſo for 
the fake” of its ſubſervieney to higher 
things. All human learning ſhould be 
taught, not as an end, but a means; and 
in this view even .a leſſon of hiſtory x 
geography may be converted into a leſſon 
of religion. In the ſtudy of hiſtory, the 
inſtructor will accuſtom the pupil not 
merely to-ſtore her memory, with facts and 
anecdotes, and to aſcertain dates and 
epochas; but ſhe will accuſtom her alſo to 
trace effects to their cauſes, to examine the 
ſecret ſprings of action, and accurately to 
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obſerve - the operation of the paſſions, It 

is only meant to notice here ſome few of 
the moral benefits which may be derived 
from a judicious peruſal of hiſtory; and 
from among other Tring of ens ns 
Fſelect the following: ne 


The ſtudy of biſtory may ſerve to give 
a clearer pg into the corruption of hu- 
hs Grection 2 events, and in the uſe of 
unworthy inſtruments : 

It may aſſiſt in the vindication of Provi- 
pry in the common failure of virtue and 
the ſucceſs of vice: eee 

It way lead ea itlt ef on cen 
judgment: 4 Ft F 

It may contribute to our improyement 
in ſelf. Knowledge. dag 

But to prove to the pupil the important 
doctrine of human corruption from the 
ſtudy of ' hiſtory, will require a truly 
Chriſtian commentator ; for, from the low 


: ſtandard of right eſtabliſhed by the gene- 
rality 
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rality of hiſtorians, who erect ſo many 
perſons into good characters who- fall 
ſhort of the true idea of Chriſtian virtue, 
the unaſſiſted reader will be liable to 
form very imperfect views of what is real 
goodneſs 3 and will conclude, as his author 
ſometimes does, that the true idea of 
human nature is to be taken from the 
medium between his beſt and his worſt 
characters; without acquiring a juſt notion 
of that prevalence of evil, which, in ſpite 
of thoſe few brighter luminaries that here 
and there juſt ſerve to gild the gloom 
of hiſtory, tends abundantly to eftabliſh 
the doQttine, It will indeed be 
eſtabliſhing itſelf by thoſe who, in-perufing 
the hiſtory of mankind, carefully mark the 
riſe and progreſs of ſin, from the firſtrimid 
irruption of an evil thought, to the fearleſs 
accompliſhment of the abhorred erime in 
which that thought has ended: from the 
| n l 1 — 775 | 18 ** en yy 
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to the perpetration of that very enormity 
of which he could not endure the ſlighteſt 
— 0 Hit. ent | 

In this rica it not be ob. 
ſerved, that young petſons ſhould be put 
on their guard againſt a too implicit belief 
in the flattering accounts which ſome 
voyage. writers are fond of exhibiting of 
the virtue, amiableneſs, and benignity of 
ſome of the countries newly diſcovered 
by our circumnavigators, the ſuperior 
goodneſs aſcribed to the Hindoos, and 
particularly the account of the inhabit- 
ants of the Pellew Iſlands? Theſe laſt 
indeed have been almoſt repreſented as 
| having eſcaped the univerſal taint of our 
common nature, and would ſeem by theit 
purity to have ſprung from yer an- 
ceſtor than Adam,” 

One cannot forbear ſulpecting chat 
theſe pleaſing but ſomewhat overcharged 
portraits of man, in his natural ſtate, are 
drawn with the invidious deſign, by 
ae the doctrine of human 

corruption, 


corruption, to deprade the value and even 
deſtroy. the neceſſity of the Chxiſtian reli- 
gion. That in countries profeſſing Chriſt- 
ianity, very many are not Chriſtians-will 
be too readily granted. Let, to ſay 
nothing of the vaſt ſuperiority. of goodneſa 
in the lives of thoſe who are really go- 
verned by Chriſtianity, is there not ſome· 
thing even in her reflex light which guides 
to greater purity many of thoſe who do 
not profeſs to walk. by it ? I doubt much. 
it, numbers of the unbelievers: of a. Chxiſt· 
ian country, from the ſounder views and 
better habits derived incidentally, and col; 
laterally, as it were, from the influence f 
a Goſpel, the truth of which however they 
do. not acknowledge, would not ſtart at 
many of the actions which, theſe heathen. 
perfection! al daily commit without Wr 
tation. TIC [4 ( 

- The religious. "ls of, om hiſtory | 
will obſerve, the controlling hand of Provi- 
dence in the direction of events, and in 
_— the moſt unworthy actions and 
0 3 inſtru- 
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inſtruments to the accompliſhment of his 


own purpoſes. She will mark infinite 
Wiſdom directing what appears to be caſual 


occurrences, to the completion of his own 


plan. She will point out how cauſes 
ſeemingly the moſt unconnected, events 
ſeemingly the moſt unpromiſing, cireum- 
ſtances ſeemingly the moſt incongruous, 
are all working together for ſome final 
good. She wilt mark how national as 
well as individual crimes are often over- 
ruled to ſome hidden purpoſe far different 
from the intention of the actors: how 
Omnipotence can and often does bring 
about the beſt purpoſes by the worſt in- 
ſtrumenits: how the bloody and unjuſt 
eontiueror is but © the rod of His wrath”? 
to puniſh or to purify his offending elm. 
dren: how © the fury of the opprefſor,” 
and the ſufferings of the oppreſſed, will one 
day vindicate His righteous dealings. She 
will unfold to the leſs enlightened reader, 
how infinite Wiſdom often mocks the 
«+ of human greatneſs, and the 
ſhallows- 
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ſhallowneſs, of human ability, by ſetting 


aſide inſtruments the moſt powerful, while 
He works, by agents comparatively |cons - 
temptible. But ſhe will carefully guard 
this doctrine of Divine Providence, thus 
working out his own purpoſes through. the 
ſins of his creatures, and by the inftru- 
mentality of the wicked, by calling to 
mind, while the offender is but a tool in 
the hands of the great Artificer, 'the woe 
« denounced againſt him by whom the of- 
« fence cometh !” She will explain, boy 
thoſe mutations and revolutions in ſtates 
which appear to us ſo unaccountable,. ; and 
| how thoſe operations of Providence which 
ſeem. to us ſo entangled and complicated, 
all move harmoniouſly and in perfect order: 
that there is not an event but bas its 
commiſſion ; ; not a: mis fortune which 
breaks its allotted rank; not a trial which 
moves out of its appointed track. While 
calamities and crime ſeem to fly in cafual ' 
"confuſion, all is commanded or permitted ; 
wh is „anner the control of a wiſdom which 
O4 / cannot 
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cannot err, of a grodnels n do 
Wrong. 14 98 
To KATY my meaning hey a a in- 
ſtances. When the ſpirit of the youthſul 
reader ziſes in honeſt. indignation at that 
hypocritical piety hich divorced an un- 
offending Queen to make way for the 
lawful. crime of our eighth Henry's mar- 
riage with Ann, Boleyn; and when that 
indignation is increaſed by the more open 
profligacy which brought about the execu- 
tion of the latter ; the inftruQcr will not 
loſe ſo, fair an occaſion for unfolding how 
in the councils of the Moſt High the 
crimes of the King were overruled to the 
happineſs of the country; and how, to 
this inauſpicious marriage, from which the 
heroic Elizabeth ſprang, the Proteſtant | 
religion owed its firm ſtabilit. 
She will explain to her, how eyen the 
conqueſts of ambition, after having deluged 
a land with blood, and involved the perpe- 
trator in guilt, and the innocent victim in 


ru, may yet be made the inſtruments of 
| opening 
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opening to future generations the way to 

commerce, to civilization, to Chriſtianity: 

She may remind her, as they are following 

Cæſar in his invaſion of Britain, that 
whereas the conqueror fancied he was only 
gratifying his own inordinate ambition, ex- 

tending the flight of the Roman Eagle, 

immortalizing his own name; and proving 
that © this world was made for Czſarz* 
he was in reality becoming the effectual 
though unconſcious inſtrument of leading 
a land of - barbarians to civilization and 
to ſcience; and was in fact preparing an 
iſland of Pagans to embrace the religivh of 
Chriſt. She will inform lter, that wier 
the above · named victorious nation hat 
made 'Juilea a Roman province, and the 
Jews had become their tributaries, the Ro- 
mans did not know, nor did the indignant | 
Jews ſuſpect, that this circumſtance was 
operating to the confirmation of an event” 
the moſt important the world eder ſaw - 


For when © Auguſtus ſent forth a decree” 


66 that all the world Would be taxed ;“ | 
he 
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he vainly thought he was only enlarg- 
mig his own imperial power, whereas he 
was acting in unconſcious ſabſervience to 
the decree of a higher Sovereign, and was 
helping to aſcertain by a public act the 
exact period of Chriſt's birth, and fur- 
niſhing a record of his extraction from 
that family from which it was predicted 
by a long line of Prophets that he ſhould 
ſpring. Herod's atrocious murder of 
the innocents has added an additional 
circumſtance for the confirmation of 
aur faith; the incredulity of Thomas has 
ſtrengthened our belief; nay, the treachery 
of Judas, and the injuſtice of Pilate, were 
the human inſtruments employed for the 
ſalvation of the world. 3 
The youth. that is not armed with 
Chriſtian. principles, will be tempted to 
mutiny not only againſt the juſtice, but the 
very exiltence of a ſuperintending Provi- 
dence, in contemplating thoſe frequent 
inſtances which occur in hiltory of the 


, TRE 


itt ſucceſs of the more virtuous cauſe, 
J 4 and 


1 1 9 
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and the proſperity of the wicked. He will 
ſee with aſtoniſhment that it is Rome which 
triumphs, while Carthage, which had 


clearly the better cauſe, falls. Now and 


then indeed a Cicero prevails, and a Cata- 
line is ſubdued : but often, it is Cæſar ſue- 
ceſsful againſt the ſomewhat juſter preten- 


ſions of Pompey, and againſt the ſtill 


clearer cauſe of Cato. It is Oftavius who 
triumphs, and it is over Brutus that he 


triumphs ! It is Tiberius that is W 


while Germanicus falls 
Thus his faith in a righteous Prbeifinn 


at-firſt view is ſtaggered, and he is ready 


to ſay, © Surely it is not God that governs 
the earth! But on a fuller conſideration, 


(and here the ſuggeſtions of a Chriſtian 


inſtructor are : peculiarly | wanted,) there 


will; appear great wiſdom in this very | 
confuſion of vice and virtue; for it is 


calculated to ſend one's thoughts forward 
to a world of retribution, the principle 


of retribution being ſo imperſectly eſta · 


bliſned in this. It is indeed fo far com- 
mon for virtue to have the advantage 


here, 
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here, in point of happineſs at leaſt, though 
not of glory, that the courſe of Providence 
is s ſtill calculated to prove that God is on 
the ſide of virtue; but ſtill, virtue is ſo 
often unſucceſsful, that clearly the God of 
virtue, in order that his work may be per- 
ſect, muſt have in reſerve a world of xetri- 
bution. This confuſed ſtate of things there- 
fore is juſt that ſtate which, is moſt of all 
calculated to confirm the deeply conſiderate 
mind in the belief of a future ſtate ; for if 
all were even here, or very nearly ſo, ſhould, 
we not ſay, Juſtice is already ſatisfied, 
and there neds no other world “ On 
the other hand, if vice always triumphed, 
ſhould we, not then be ready to argue in 
favour of vice rather than virtue, and to 
<i/þ for no other world? ,. ,,; ;. 141, 
It ſeems ſo very im portant to ground 
young perſons. in the belief that, they 
will not inevitably meet in this world with 
reward and ſucceſs according totheir merit, 
but 10 habituate them to expect even the 
moſt virtuous attempts to be often, though 
nqtalways diſappointed, that I am in danger 
of 
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of tautology' on this point. This fact 8 
preciſely what hiſtory teaches." The truth 
ſhould be plainly told to the young reader; 
and the antidote to that evil, which miſtaken 

and worldly people would expect to ariſe 
from divulging this diſcouraging doctrine, 
is faith, The importance of faith there- 
fore; and the neceſſity of i it to real, unbend- 
ing, and perſevering virtue, is furely made' 
plain by profane: hiſtory- itſelf. For the 
ſame thing which happens to ſtates and 
kings, happens to private life and to indi- 
viduals. Thus there is ſcarcely a page, 
even of Pagan hiſtory, which may not be 
made inſtrumental to the eſtabliſhing of the” | 
truth of revelation : and it is only by ſuch 
a mode of inſtruction that ſome of the evils 
of the ſtudy of ancient literature can be | 
obviated. ' 

Diſtruſt and diffidenice in our own judg- 
ment ſeems to be alſo an important in- 
ſtruction to be learnt from hiſtory. Ho] 
contrary to all expectation do the events” 
therein recorded commonly turn out 17 and” 

HTC pet 
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yet we proceed to foretel this and that event 
from the apprarances of things under our 
own obfervation, with the ſame arrogant 
certainty as if we had never been doe f 
by the monitory annals of mankind.” | 
There is ſcarcely one ici; m 
hiſtory which does not, in the iſſue; pro- 
duce effects upon which human foreſight 
could never have calculated. The ſuceefs 
of Auguſtus againſt his country produced 
peace in many diſtant provinces, who thus 
ceaſed to be haraſſed and tormented by 
this oppreſlive republic. Could this effect 
have been foreſeen, it might have ſobered 
the · deſpair of Cato, and checked the vehe- 
mence of Brutus. In politics, in ſhort in 
every thing except in morals and religion, 
all is, to a conſiderable degree, uncertain. 
This reaſoning 1s not meant to ſhew that 
Cato ought not to have fought, but that he 
ought not to have deſponded even after the 
laſt battle; and certainly, even upon. his 
own principles, ought not to have killed 
himſelf, It wonld be departing too much 
l. from 
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from my object to apply this argument, 
however obvious the application, againſt 
thoſe who were driven to unreaſonable dif- 
truſt and deſpair -by che late cee af a 
neighbouij be tht 1 07 t Tis 4 
But ledge will be eomparä- 
tively. of little value, if we! neglect ſolf- 
knowledge; and of ſelf. knowledge hiſtory 
and biography may be made ſucceſaful 
vehicles; It will be to little purpoſe. that - 
our pupils become accurate critics on the 
characters of others, While they remain ig- 
norant of themſelves ; for while to thaſe 
Whg exereiſe a habit of ſell application a 
bbok of profane hiſtory may be maden 
inſtrument of improvement in this difficult 
ſcience ;' ſo without this habit: the Bible 
itſelf mayo in this an read with.litle 
| profit. iT 
It will FR to No, e dane * 
weeps over the fortitude, of the. Chriſtian 
hero, or the conſtancy of the martyr, if 
ſhe do not bear in mind that ſhe herſelf is 
called: to endure her own common trials 
1 with 
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_— 


with ſomething of the ſame. temper 7 if 


the do not bear in mind that, to control 
irregular humours, and to ſubmit to the 


daily vexations of life, will requite, though 
in a lower degree, t the. exexti 


prixciple, and e een 0 | 


- 


a Rar C- 


mariyr in his agony, at * ſtake. ide l 20 
"May 1 be permitted to ſuggeſt a few in- 

ſtances, by way of ſpecimen, r. beth 

ficred and common - hiſtory ma 25 


9 


promote ſelf. knowledge ? * 4 7 
again remind the warm admirer, of ſuffer. 


42 


ing piety under extraordinary als, that, 
if ſhe now fall in the petty occaſions to 


whitth The'is aftually called out, e e would, 
nt be likely to have ſtood in thoſe ral 


ting occaſions which excite her r adm 
ration. eee 
While the is applayding the f ſelf-deny-. 
ing aint who renounced his eaſe, or choſe, 
to embrace death, rather than violate, his 


duty, let her alk herſelf 3 if the has neyer. 
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witty the enſnaring Queen of Egypt let 
her examine whether ſhe herſelf has never; 
though im a much lower degree, evinced 
ſornething of the ſame inconſiſteney d whe 
ther the who. lives perhaps am orderty; 
ſober, and reaſonable Uſe duriflg er ſum- 
mer ræſidenee in the country, does not 
plunge with little ſcrbple in the inter into 
alli the moſt extravagant pleaſures of the 
capital? whether ſhe never carries about 
with her an accommodating kind of reli- 
gion, which can be made to bend to places 
and ſeaſons, to climates and cuſtoms; 
which takes its tincture from the faſhion” 
without, and not its habits from the'p prin” 
dple within; which is decent uit the 
pious, ſober with the orderly” and looſe 
with the licentious? ee don 
© While ſhe is admiring the generoſity of 
Alexander in giving away kingdoms and 
provinces, let her, in order to aſcertain 
whether ſhe could imitate this magnani- 
mity, take heed if me herſelf is daily ſeis- 


ng all the little occaſions of doing good, 
ES T - Which 
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which every day preſents to ihe affluent? 
Her call is not to facrifice a province; 
but does ſhe ſacrifice an opera ticket ? 
She who is not doing all the good. the 
caft under her preſent circumſtances, would 
not do all ſhe foreſees the could, in ima- 


ginary ones, were her power 8 to 
the extent of her wiſn es. 


While ſhe is inveighing with- patriotic 
indignation, that in a neighbouring metro- 
polis thirty theatres were' open every night 
in time of war and public calamity; is ſt 


very clear, | that in a metropolis: which 


contains only three, ſhe- was not. almoſt 
conſtantly at one of them in time of war 


and public calawity alſo? For though in 
a national view it may make a wide differ- 
ence whether there be in the capital three 
theatres or chirty, yet, as the ſame perſon 
can only go to one of them at once, it 
makes but little difference as to the quan- 
tum of diſſipation in the individual. She 
who rejoices at ſucceſsful virtue in a biſ. 


tory, or at the proſperity of a perſon. 


whoſe 


2 


ee. 2. . — 


Nhoſa intexeſts do not [interfere with her 


| Sariicylarly love them; and whether the 
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ON may exerciſe her {elf-knowledge, by 
examining whether ſhe rejgices equally at 
the happineſs FORTY one about her; and 
det her remember the does not rejoice at it 
in the trua ſenſe, if ſhe does not labour, to 
promate it. She who glows with rapture 
at a virtuous character in hiſtory, ſhould 
A her own heart, whether the is equally 
x8ady to do juſtice to the fine qualities of 
her acquaintance, though dhe, may agt 


takes unfeigned pleaſure in the, fupgziar 


#alents, virtues, fame, and fortune of thoſe 


whom ſhe. ex to love, — ſhe is 
ee e . If . "y 


„ 5 „„ > 9 9915 

In like, manner, in the ſtudy of geo- 
graphy and natural hiſtary, the attention 
ſhould ibe habitually turned to the goodneſs 
of Froxidence, who commonly adapts the 


Wiang nn of climates to the 
| peculiar 


Us of RisToR Y. 2773 
ßeeultar warts of the reſpeRtive dab te 
To illuſtrate my tneafin 8 by one or tue 
inſtanccs out of a thouſahd: The reader 
may be led to adinire che confiderate good: 
nefs of Providence il” having cauſed tic 
ſpiry fir, Whoſe ſlender foliage does not 
obktrökt iht ver of te Nn, 46 Fred N 
the dieary regions of the Notth, "who 
ſhiveribg inhabitants eld ſpare Beete 
its feanty'rays ; While in the torrid Sone, 
the palm- tree, the plantane, and tHe 
banana,” fpread their umbrella leaves t& 
break the almoſt intolerable fervors of P 
vertical fam; How the camel, who is the 
ſole exrrier' of all the merchandiſe of 
Turkey, Perſia, Egypt, Arabia, and Hare 
bary, who is obliged to tranſport his in- 
credible burthens through countries in 
- which paſture is ſo rare, can ſubſiſt twenty- 
four hours without food, and can travel, 
loaded; many days without water, thtough 
dry and duſty deſerts, which ſupply none; 
and àll this, not from the habit bur from 
che „ of the animal: for Na- 
| P 3 turaliſts 
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turaliſts make this conformity of powers 
to climates a rule of judgment in aſcer- 
taining the native. countries of animals, 
and always determine it to be that to which 
their powers and properties are mot ap · 
propriate, OO e een SAM 

Thus the writers of ture! hiſtory, are 
perhaps unintentionally magnifying: the 


operations of Providence, when they inſiſt 


that animals do not modify and give way 
to the influence bf - other climates; but 


here they too commonly ſtop; neglecting, 
or perhaps refuſing, to aſcribe to infinite 
goodneſs this wiſe and merciful accommo- 


dation; and here the pious inſtructor will 


come in, in aid of their deficiency: / for 
Philoſophers too ſeldom trace up cauſes, 
and wonders, and bleſſings to their Author, 
And it-is peculiarly to be regreyed that a 
late juſtly, celebrated French Naturaliſt, 
who, though not famous for his accuracy, 
poſſeſſed ſuch / diverſified powers of de- 


| ſcription that he had the talent of making 


* drieſt ſubjecis intereſting; together 
9 with 
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. 


with ſuch, a livelineſs of delineation, that 


his characters of animals are drawn with. 2 
ſpirit and variety rather to be looked for 


in an hiſtorian of men than of beaſts; it. is 


to be regretted that this. writer, Vith! all 
his excellencies, is abſolutely. i in 


into the library of a young lady, bot on 
account of his immodeſty and his 1 impiety; 
and if, in wiſhing to. exclude. bun, it may 


be thought wrong to have given hiq ſo 


much commendation, it is only meant 40 


ſhow that the author is not led to repto- 
bate his principles from inſenſibility to his 
talents. The remark is rather made to» 
put the reader on remembering that no 


brilliancy of genius, no diyerſity of attain - 
ments, ſhould ever be allowed as à com- 


mutation for Me rann aud or- 


Na ins, tk r ehe riuzbak 
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FO Goldfmith's Hiſtory of ane Nature has 
many references to a Divine, Aythar. | It is to be 
wiſhed that ſome Judicious. perf n would publiſh 3. 
new edition of this wn purifie from the ihdelfeate 


and offeaive;parts,./ 2711 293 .. 
—_ . P4. 
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co Pads having been enen Mat 


their cradles to learn words before they 


*&new the ideas for which they ſtand, 

* uſually continue to do f6 all their lives, 
never taking the pains to fettle in their 
minds the determined ideas which be- 
«Jorg: to them. This want of a preciſe: 
© fignification in their words, whew ey 


* mmarfe#s, is che eauſs of very obſoure and. 
* uncertain notions. They uſe tſe un · 
= determined words confidently, without 
6 much. troubling their heads. ahont 2 
i certain fixed meaning, whereby, beſides 
« the eaſe of it, they obtain this advantage, 
* that as in ſuch diſcourſe they. nn 
. 5 
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n the right, ſo they are as ſeldom. to be 
« convinced that they are in the wrong, it 
being juſt the ſame to go about to draw 
<< thofe perſons. out of theit miſtakes, who 
< have no ſettled notions, as to diſpoſſeſs- 
* 2.,vagrant, of his habitatiom who has po 
ſettled abode.— The chief end of lan- 
ce guage being to be underſtood, words 
<« forve not for chat end hem they do hot 
<<, excite in the hearer the ſame idea wich 
„they and; for in the mind of the 
ſpealaer“ . „ nos ih 
I have choſen to ſbelter myſelf undes 
the broad ſanction of the great Autun he 
quoted, wich a view to apply thin rule' 
in- td en moral porpoſe Af 
it applies to the veraciry of eonverſatibiins 
much x to its cbrrettnttt; and u Biubgly 
recomttithids unequivecal/an fmple ttutb, 
as acchfate atid juſt expteffoh. Seurccty 
any” oe perhape Rat alt dä craack oo 
ception how much 'clear an corrett ex: 


Sine 797 27 7 aig } Yr 7 «1+ 4.44% 46h 
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prefions: favour the elucidation of truth; 
and the ſide of truth is obviouſly the ſide 
of morals ; it is in fact one and the'fame 
cauſe; and it is of courſe the ſame'cauſe 
with that of true religion alſo, vo- 
It i is therefore” no worthleſs part of edu- 
cation to ſtudy the preciſe meaning of 
words, and the appropriate ſigniſication of 
ngnage. To this end I know no better 
method than to accuſtom' young perſbns 


very early to a habit of defining common 


words and things; for, as definition ſeems 
to lie at the root of corre&neſs, to be ac- 
euſtomed to define Engliſh words in Eng- 
li,: would improve the, underſtanding 
more than barely io know what thoſe. words 
are called in French ar Italian. Or rather, 
ene ſuſe of learning other languages is, 
berauſe definition, is often inyelved in 
etymology z Ahat ia, ſince many Engliſh 
wesds-4akg, heix, derivation from foreign 
languages, they. cannot, be, ſo accurately 
underſtood without ſome knowledge of 


thoſe, Japguages : but Preciſion, of any 
kind, 


19907 


ON ac TA 


kind, either moral. or \philological, too 
ſeldom finds its way "ng the education of 
ae 0 


2 


It is perhaps going out 5 my SEES 
to obſerve, that it' might be well if young. 
men, alla, before they entered on the 


world, were to be furniſhed with correct 


definitions, of certain words, the uſe of 
which is become rat her ambiguous. For 


inſtance ; they ſhould be provided with a 
good definition of the word Honour in the 
faſhionable ſenſe, ſhewing what vices it- in- 
cludes, and what virtues it does not include: 
the term good compuny, which even the 


courtly Petronius of our days has defined 


as ſometimes including not 'a few immoral 
and diſreputable characters; religion, which 


in the various ſenſes” aſſigned it by the 
world, ſometimes means ſuperſtition, ſome: ' 
times fanatieiſm, and ſomatimes a mere 


diſpoſition to attend on any Kind of form 


of workliip : the word goodneſs, which is 
made to mean every thing that is not 


notoriouſly bad; and ſometimes even that 
too, 


pet — _ - -- -- . —— — — * 
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tp0,, if whit 3 is notoriouſly bad be accom. 
panied by good humour, pleaſing: man- 
ners, and a litele alms-giving. By thefe 
means they would go forth armed againſt | 
many ef the falſe opinions which through 
the abtiſe or ambiguous meaning of words 
pals ſo eutrent in the world. 
But to return to the youthful 4 of 
that ſex which is the more immediate 
objeck of this liiele work. With correct 
definition they ſhould alfo be taught to 
ſtady the ſhades of words, and this not 
merely with a view to accuracy of exprel- 
fiotr, but to moral truth. | 

Jt may be thought ridiculous. to alert, 
that morals have any connection with the 
purity of language, or that the preciſion of 
math may be violated through defect of 
critical exactneſs in the three degrees of 
compariſon: yet how frequently do we 
hear. from the dealers in ſuperlatives, of 
« moſt admirable, ſuper- excellent, and 
<<, quite perfect people, who, to plain 
| parſons, not bred in the ſchool- of. ex- 
eo 7g 712 - aggeration, 


* 
4 Dos 
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Aggeraton, would appear mere Longe 
charaQers, not ribng  apoye the level 
of miedigerity 1 By this negligence. in, the 
juſt application af big N Gall, he 
as much milled by db argye and igure 
ladies, when they de grade a8. when.ghey 
panegyTize; 5 for to A Rlain and ſaber 
judgroent, a radeln map .nge be; * the 
ang goodrtpr-yothing &lloy, chat exer 
« exiſted,” merely becauſe it was impoſt 
ſible, far him to execute in an haut an der 
which required a week; a. lady may not, be 
the moſt hideous fright, the world eygr 
se ſaw, though the make of her gan 
may have been. abſalete for a mauth j dr 
may one's young -iriend's father be {fa 
5 monſter of cruelty,” though he mag be 
a quiet gentleman hO does not choaſe ta 
live at watering - places, but likes to have 
his daughter fog at-home with bim in abe 
country. w lee 

But of all the . of ak cheater: 
jection is the moſt abundantly in uſe with 
the hyperbolical fair ones, Would it 

could 
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3 be added that "theſs Etiphaticat 
expletives (if 1 may make uſe of 4 con- 
tradictory term) were not ſometimes 
tinctured with profaneneſs ! Thoigh'l I am 
perſuaded that idle habit is more at the 
bottom of this deep offence than intended 
impiety, yet there. is ſcarcely any error of . 
youthful talk which | wants ſeverer caſtiga- 
tion. And an habit of exclamation ſhould 
be. rejected by poliſhed people 3 as vulgar, 
even if it were not abhorred as profane. © 
The habit of exaggerating trifles, toge- 
har with the grand female failing of ex- 
ceſſive mutual flattery, and elaborate ge- 
neral profeſſions of fondneſs and attach- 
ment, is inconceivably cheriſhed. by the vo · 
luminous private correſpondences in which 
fome girls are indulged. A facility of 
ſtyle, and an eaſy turn of expreſſion, are 
acquilitions ſaid to be derived from an 
early interchange of ſentiments by letter- 
writing; but theſe would be dearly pur- 
chaſed by the ſacrifice of that truth, ſo- 


brite, and correctueſs of language, and 
that 


9 3 
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N Vit 2 
that i ingenuous firoplicky of charaQter ghd 
manners {o lovely i in female youth. 1 
But antecedent to this e per iad ol 
accuſtamed 456 


life, they ſhould have bee 

the moſt ſe is exacinels' in wha ver” 
they relate. The err erm maintain” the! 
moſt critical accurac acy in dt, 1 in dater, in 
munbqring, i in Afi >, in | ſhort, in what. 
ever pertains, either” direly or theireWy, 

cloſely or remotely,” to the great funda- 
mental principle, Truth." It is ſo very 
difficult for perſons of great livelinels to 
reſtrain themſelves within the ſober Hints 
of ſtrict veracity, either in their aſſertions 
or narrations, eſpecially when à little un- 
due indulgence of fancy is apt to procute 
for them" the praiſe of genius and ſpirity' 
that this reſtraint is one of the earlieſt 
pfineiples which ſhould be wotked i 150 he 


youthful mind. . 4 W 


The converſation of had fomiles' i is 


alſo in danger of being overloaded with 
epithets. As in the warm feafon of youth 
bardly any thing i 18 ſeen | in the true point o 
Jour " vifon, 
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viſion,” ſo bardly tiny thing is named in 
naked fimplicity and the very fenſidility 
of the feelings is partly a cauſe of the 
extravagance of the expreſſion. But here, 
as in other points, the ſacred writers, par- 
ticularly of the New Teſtament, preſence us 
with che pureſt models; and its natural 
and unlabourbd ſtyle of expreſſibn is per- 
haps not the meaneſt evidence of the truth 
of the Goſpel. There is throughout he 
whole narratives, no averc ed cha · 
räcter, no elaborate deferipiton,” nothing 
ftudiouſly emphatical, as if truth o itſelf 
were weak, and wanted to be helped out. 
There is litite panegyric, and leſs invetive ; 
none but on great, and awful, ani juſti- 
fiable occaſions. The authors be bac 


"+ 


own faults with the fame honeſty 20 if 
they were the faults of other men, A nd the, 


faults of other men with as little am As 


tion as if they were their own. 
perhaps no book in which adjedtives are To 
| ſparingly uſed. A modeſt ſtarement + 


the fact, with no colouring and hitle com- 
6 ment, 
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ment, with lintle erpphaſis and no vargiſb, 
is the, example held out toys; for, corregt- 
ing the exuberances of paſſion.and of l 
gunge, by that divine volume. which fur. 
niſhes us with the, ſtill morg3mpertant rule 
of faith and ſtandard of practice., Nox is 
che truth. lowered, by any feebleneſs, ner 
ened by this ſoberneſs and moderation; 
for with all this plainneſs there is ſa. much 
force, that a few ſimple touches and artleſs 
ſtrokes of Scripture characters convey a 
ſtronger outline of the perſon delineated, 
than js ſometimes given by the moſt cha 
borate and, finiſhed portrait of more arcifi. 
cial a bager 4 | Pe 
If iz be objected to din remark,” that 
many parts of the ſacred witings abound | 
ina lofty Y, 9 2 8 and eren hyperbo 


r and poetieal parts. of that 
But the metaphorical and florid ſtyle of © 
thoſe "writings i is diſtinct from the ingecu., 4 
rate and over-ſtrained expreſſion we VS 
Vol 1. been 


poſition to florid;; but it is plain and ſimple 
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been *cenſuritg for chat only is inactu- 


racy Which' leads to à falſe aud inadequate 
conception in the reader br hegrer. The 
16fry 4 „. of the Faſter; and of Sher he, 
roĩc „ Goes hüt 10 Miſleadd for dhe 
e underſtood te bꝭ a metaphor, 
and the imagery is underſtood to be orna⸗ 
mental. The Ayle of the Scriptures of the 
Old Teſtament is not, it is trus, plain in 
oppoſition to figurative nori firtiple in op 


in the beſt ſenſe, as oppoſad to ſalſe prin. 
eiples and falſe taſte; it raiſes no wrong 


icdea; it gives an exact impreſſion of the 


thing it means to convey; and its very 
tropes and figures, though bold; are never 
unmatural or affected: when it embelliſhes, 
it does not miſſead; even when it exag- 
gerates, it does not miſrepreſent; if it be 
hyperbolical, it is fo either in compliance 
with the genius of Oriental language, or in 
compliance with contemporary duſtoms, or 
becauſe the ſubject is one which will be 
moſt forcibly impreſſed by a ſtrong figure. 
The loftinefs of che expreſſion deducts no- 
3H; . ; thing. 
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thing, from the, weight « of the circumſtance ; A 
the imagerj ry animates the reader without 
him; the boldeſt wt e 
while it altes his 6 ion of the ſu 
jt, detraQts 2 kern ts ſimplicity; 
truth, inſtead gf being injured by cho 
e che figures, contrives to ie wake 
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bs has been the faſbion o« our My inno- 
vators in philoſophy, who have written 
| ſome of the moſt brilliant and popular 
treatiſes on education, to decry the prac- 
tice of early inſtilling religious knowledge 
into the minds of children : it has been 
alleged that it is of the utmoſt importance 
to the cauſe of truth, that the miad'of man 
ſhould be kept free from prepoſſeſſions; 
and in particular, that every one ſhould be 
left to form ſuch, judgment on religious 
ſubjects as may ſeem beſt to his own reaſon 
in maturer years. lads 
I This ſentiment has received Hm coun- 
tenance from thoſe better characters who 
5 5 | have 
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have wiſhed, ow! the faireſt principle, to 
encourage free inquiry in religion; but ĩt 
has been puſhed to the blameable exceſs 
here cenſured, chiefly by the nem philoſo- 
phers; who, while they profeſs only an in- 
genypus zeal for truth, are in fa&lily en- 
deavouring to deſtro Chriſtianity ftſelf, by 
aouttenanchy under the platftble pre- 
tence of free i inquiry, all attention hate ver 
to the religious education of our youth. © 
It is undouBredly'our duty; ume webe 
inſtilling principles into the tender mind, 
to take peculiar care that thoſe principles 
be ſound and juſt ; that the religion we 
teach be the religion of the Bible, and not 
the inventions of human error or ſuperſti. 
tion: that the principles we infuſe into 
others, be ſuch as we ourſelves have well 
ſerutinized, and not the reſult of qur 
eredulity or bigotry; nor the mere here- 
ditary, unexamined of our own, 
undiſcerning childhood. It may alſo be E 
granted, that it is the duty of every parent 
to inform tlie youth, that when his facul- 
Hes i "LY | | ties 
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ties, hall} have ſo. unſalded themſelves, as 
to enable him to examine, for bimſelf 
thoſe ptinciples which the parent is now 
> RIPE be hig duty do to examine 
them. lid cn ; 2790 
Bains making thels; Ge 
would moſt 1 aa infiſt that there, ark 
certain leading and fundamental 00 
that there, are certain fontiments on 
ſide of Chriſtianity; as well as of virtue 
and benevolence, in favour of which every 
child ought. to be prepoſſeſſed; and may it 
not be alſo added; that to expe! to keep 
the mind void of all pr 
upon any ſubject; appears to be alogether 
a vain and impraclicable attempt? an at - 
tempt, the very ſuggeſtion of-whichi e 
much ignorance of human nature 
Let it be obſerved here, that we are not 
combating: the infidel; that we are not 
producing evidences. and arguments in 
favour of Chriſtianity, or trying to win 
over the aſſent of the reader to that which 
he Gs but that we. are taking it for 
po | nen, 


2999 
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granted, not only that Chriſtianity.is. true, 
but that we are addreſſing thoſe. 920 ber 
live jt 10 be true; an aſſumption which 
3 made throughout this wp. Af, 
; therefore, that there arg religious 
Ks, which are true, and which gught 
to he communicated in the moſt effeQual 
manner, the next queſtion. which ariſes 
ſrergs to be, at what age and in what man- 
ner theſe, ought to be inculcated?; That ĩt 
ought to be at an early period we have 
Chriſt; or he himſelf attended his parents 
in their annual public devotions at Jeruſalem 
during his own ifancy; and afterwards in 
his public miniſtration enoouragingly faid, 
<< Suffer. little children to come unto me.” 
Hut there conceding for the lake of argu- 
ment what yet cannot he canggded,: that 
ſome good reaſons may be. brought in 


favgur of delay; allowing that ſuch im- 


preſſions as are communicated early may 
not be very deep; 5 allowing them even 
to become totally effaced by the ſubſequent 
N78 Q4 corrup- 
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ir Br: .:1 

** 8 of the heart and of the world; 
fill, I would illuſtrate the importünce of | 
early infuſing religious knowledge,” by an 
alluſion drawn from the power of 'tarly 
habit in human learning. Put the-caſe; 
for. inſtance; of a perſon who was betimes 
initiated in the rudiments of claſfical ſtudies. 
Suppoſe him after quitting ſchool t have 
fallen, either by a courſe of idleneſs or of 
vulgar purſuits,” into a total neglect of 
ſtudy. Should this perſon at any future 
period happen to be called to ſome pro: 
feſſion, which ſhould oblige him, at 
ſay; to rub up his Greek and Latin U his 
memory ſtill retaining the unoblitarated 
though faint trades of his early. purſuits, he 
will de able to recover his neglected learn- 
ing with leſs diffculty than he cotld-now 
begin to learn; for he is not again obliged 
to ſet out with ſtudying tlie ample ele. 
ments; they come back on being pur- 
ſued; they are fbund on being ſearched 
for; 'the decayed images aſſume ſhape, and 
ſtrength, and at he has in his mind 
firſt 
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firſt principles to which-torecur; ;2 Abe rules 
of grammar which he has allowed Bimfelf 
to violate, he has not however forgotten; 
he will recall neglected ident, he (will 
reſume Lighted habits far more eaſily than 
he "could now begin to acquire new ohes, 

1 appeal to clergymen ho are called 
10 attend the dying beds of ſuch as have 
been bred in groſs and ſtupid ignorande of 
religion, for the juſtneſs of this compariſon. 
Do they not find that theſe unhappy 
people have no ideas in common with 
ther ? chat they + poſſeſs, no. intelligihle 
medium by“ which to make themſelyes 
ifderſtood?- that the perſons to hom 
they are addreſſing themſelves have mo 
reſerred ? that they are ignorant, Not 


only of the chere, but the language of | 


Cliriftluanty Fi! nean A 


. dh png 
the child, though in general we are en. 


couraged, from the tenor of Scripture 


and the courſe of n hope that 
3 44 thar 
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ther event would be favourable, is it no- 
thing for the parent tq have acquitted. him - 
MF of rhis prime duty ? And will not the 
parent who fo achuits him ſeif, with better 
reaſon and more lively hope, ſupplicate the 
Fatber of mercies for the reclaiming of a 
prodigal, who has wandered out of that 
right path in which he has ſet him forward, 
than for the converſion of à neglected 
creature, to whoſe! feet the Goſpel had 
never been [offered as a light? And how 
different will be the dying refletions: even 
of that parent whoſe earneſt endeavours 
have been unhappily defeated by the ſub- 
ſequent and voluntary perverſion of his 
child, from his who will reaſonably ag- 
gravate his pangs by transferring the ſins 
G his neglected child to the e- of 
own tramſgreſſions. mY 2534145) ers arte 
And to ſuch all inetd but W. 
judging patents as really wiſh. their chil- 
den to be hereafter pious, but erroneouſſj 
vithhold inſtruction till the more advanced 


period preſcribed by che great maſter of 
"ove. 6 | ſplendid 
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atlure them that while theyarewithbolding 
the good: ſeeil, the great aud ever :xigilant 
enemy; v bo aſſiduoully ſeizes hold,onexpry 
opportunity which ve flight, and.oaltivatas 
every advantage which we.negiebt,.raay not 
beiftorking-the fallow ground with. taros 
Nay, who in this flu ctuating ſcene of things 
oan be aſſured, even if this were not o- 
uinly to be the caſe, that to them the 
promiſed period ever ſhall arrive at alli 
Who thall afcertain to them that their 
now neglected child thatt- certainly live to 
receive the delayed:inſtruQtian Mho can 
aſſure them that. ine n. 
to communicate tt 

Ita is almoſt | needleſs to —— 
parents. who are indiſfexent about, religion, 
are net likely: to be anxidus on this ſub- 
ject; it is therefore the attention of reli- 


— is here chiefly called 
1 241115 2199 345! (1133. 7% OT 7 HH TOUT 
© Rouſſeau. | 
1 ISLA 147 590 F570 TU. err 


upon; 
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upon; and the more ſo, as there ſeems, 
on this point, an unaccountable negligence 
in many of theſe, whether it ariſe from 
indolence, falſe principles; or N 
other motive. 

But Aaceendent of PAGE c 1 
ſomething „ Nay, let philoſophers ſay what 
they will, it is much, to give youth pre. 
paſſeſtous in favour of religion, to ſecure 
their, prejudices om its fide before you turn 
them adrift into the world; a; world 
in which, before they can be completely 
armed with arguments and reaſons, they 
will be aſſailed by numbers whoſe. pre- 
poſſeſſions. and prejudices, far more than 
their arguments and reaſons, attach them to 
the other ſide. Why ſhould not the Chriſt- 
ian youth furniſh himſelf in a good cauſe 
with the ſame natural armour which the 
enemies of religion wear in a bad one? It 
is certain that to ſet out with ſentiments in 
favour of the religion of our country is no 
more an error or a. weakneſs, than to grow 


up with a fondneſs for our country itſelf. 
8 It 
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If the love of our rf anke 
fair principle, ſurely a Chriſtian, WhO n 
Sa citizemof ib meay city, ! may la ful 
have. bir attachments tos. If pattiptiſh 


2 ſervile one. Ways let us teach the youth, 

to hug his prejudices rather than i acquire i 
that verſatile and accommodating citizen- | | 
Mip'of the world, by: which he may be an 
Infidel in Paris, a Papiſt at Rome, and 4 | 
Muſfulman at Cairo | 
Let me not be ſuppoſed fo — 
polities, or fo to deprefs- religion, a# 
make any compariſon of the value e 
one with the other, when L obſerve, chat 
between the true Britiſh patriot and the 
true Chriſtian, there will be this common 
reſemblance: the more deeply each of 
them inquires, the more will he be con- 
firmed in his reſpective attachment, the 
one to his country, the other to his reli- 
gion. I ſpeak with reverence of the im- 


meaſurable diſtance; but the more the one 


n on the firm arch of our conſtitution, 
and 
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and wwe other on that of Chriſtianity; the 
ſtronger he will find thein. both. Each 
challenges ſerutiny; enell has nothing 
to cread dut 2 politicians, and 
allow pkers; in katch intimate 
knöwledge juſtiftes prepoſſeſſion; in _ 
inveſtigatioh confirms uttabhment. 

If we divide the human being into 585 
component parts, the badilyy the intel 
lectual, and che ſpiritual; is it nut rea ſonable 
that a portion of care - atll : attention be 
aſſigned to euch in ſome flegree adequate 
to its importance? Should I venture to 
ſay a Are portion, à portion adapted to the 
real comparatiue valve of cach, would not 
that condemn” in one word the whole 
fyſtem of modern education? Tet the ra- 
tional and intellectual part Being avowediy: 
more valuable than the bodily, while the 
ſpiritual and immortal part excesds even 
the intellectual ſtul more than that ſur⸗ 
paſſes what is corporeal; is it then acting 
according to the common rules of pro- 


portion; is it . on the principles of 
_ diſtri 
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diſtributivr juſtice; is it aQifigi with chat 
godd ſenſe and right judgment uit which.” 
the ordinary: buſineſs of tha werd 10 
uſdally trauſacted, 10 give the larger pros 
portion of time and care to that Which 
is worth the leaſſ ) Id it. fair that hat 
relates to the body and: the organd of the 
body, | I-;mean thoſe- accompliſhes 
which "addreſs themſel es to the oye and 
the ear, ſhould becupy almoſt the hole 

thoughts ; that the intellectual part mould 
be robped of its dus'proportion}® and that 
the ſpiritual part ſhould have almbſt ho 
proportion at all? Is not this” preparing 
your children for an awful diſappointinent 
in the tremendous day when they ſhalt be 


ſtripped of that body, of thoſe ſenſes and 
organs, which have been made almoſt the 
ſole objects of their attention, and fall 
feel thetuſelves left in poſſeſſion of thing 
but that ſpiritual part Which f education 
was ſcarcely taken into che peditr* * 
their exiſtence ? nem 
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 Filding: the bbject"for!;tho- imporrange 
of Which I plead) to ſuggeſt, hat at leut, 
tw" thirds of ha üme - which- ib h 
ufurped by extethals, ſhbuld be reſtored” 
\ to' the righeful owners, the underſtanding; 
and the heart ; and that the acquiſitiom af 
religions knowledgs in earl) e 
atleaſt. he m0 Ig an, Object of 
attention than the. Savarin of 
learning or. of outward embelliſhmg _y 1. 
ixailo en yarcaſonable.to loggt we, 
ſhould. is. Chriſtianity, as in Fa enges, 
ar- languages, begin with the : beginn 
den out with the Gople clemen 1 and th is 
180 unto perfection. „ itte 4 
Why in teaching to. draw do you begin. 
with ſtraight lines and curves, till by gentle 
ſteps the knowledge of outline ang proper: 
tion be attained, and your, picture be com- 
plered never loſing ſight, however,, of the 
| elementary lines and curves? why in muſic. 
15 "ou ſer aut with the ſunple notes, and 
ur 


1e 


A 1 — 


wee its pro- 
greſs, fill in every ſtage recurring to the 
notes? why in the feience of numbers do 
you invent the ſimpleſt methods of conyey- 
ing juſt ideas of computation, ſtill referring 
to the tables which involve the fanda- 
mental rules? why in the fcietice of 
quamity do men introduce the pupil at firſt 


to the diagrams, and clear up one 
diffi | before they allow another to 
appear ! why in teaching languages 10 


the youth do you feduldully infuſe into 
his mind the rudimenits'of Amar why 
in parſing is he led to Tefet' every word to 
its part of ſpeech, to teſolve every ſentenca 
into its elements, to reduce every term to 
its original, and from the firſt cafe" of 
nouns, and the firſt tenſe of verbs, to 
explain their formations, changes, and de- 
peridencies, til e 
decome fo grounded, that, by continually: 
recurring to the rules, the ſpeaking and 
writing correctly are fixed into a habit? 
why all this, but OT ä 


vol. 1; 
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wiſh him to be grounded in each of his 
acquirements? why, but; becauſe you 


are perſuaded, that a flight, and flovenly » 


and -ſuperficial, and Irregular way of in- 


ſtruction will never train him to excellence 
in any thing? | 


& 


Do young, | perſons | then Wee mu- 
ſicians, and painters, and linguiſts, and 


mathematicians, by early ſtudy and regular 


labour; and ſhall they become Chriſtians 
by accident ? or rather, is not this acting 
on that very principle of Dogberry, at 
which) you probably haye often laughed ? 


1s it not ſuppoſing that religion, like 


< reading and writing, comes by Nature?” 
Shall all thoſe accompliſhments “ which 


= periſh in the uſing,” be ſo afſiduouſly, 


ſo ſyſtematically taught? Shall all theſe 
habits, which are limited to the things of 
this world, be ſo carefully formed, ſo per- 
ſiſted in, as to be interwoven with our very 
make, ſo as to become as it were a part of 
ourſelves ; and ſhall that knowledge which 
is to make us © wiſe unto ſalvation” be 

1 
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picked up at random, curſorily, or perhaps 
not picked up at all? Shall that difficult 
divine ſcience which requires * line upon 
< line, and precept upon precept, here 
a little and there a little; that knowledge 
which parents, even under a darker diſpen- 
ſation, were required “ to teach their chil · 
dren diligently, and to talk of it when 
© they ſat down in their houſe, and when 
„they walked by the way; and when they 
«lay down, and when they foſe up;“ 
ſhall this knowledge be by Chriſtian parents 
deferred, or taught flightly ; or be ſuper- 
ſeded by gy" of n 1 
worth? © Ml "4 
Shall the lively aides of youth, the 
ſoft and impreſſible ſeaſon when laſting 
habits are formed, when the ſeal cuts 
deep into the yielding wax, and the im- 
preſſion is more likely to be clear, and 
ſtrong, and laſting; ſhall this warm and 
favourable ſeaſon be ſuffered to ſlide by, 
without being turned to the great purpoſe 
for which not only youth, but life, and 
R 2 breath, 
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breath, and being were beſtowed? Shall 


not that © faith without which it is im- 
<« poflible to pleaſe. Gad ;* hall not that 
e holineſs without which no man can ſee 
« the Lord; ſhall not that knowledge 
which is the foundation of faith and pxace - 
tice z {hall not that charity without which 
all, Knowledge is ſounding- braſs and 2 
tinkling cymbal, be imprefled, be incul- 
cated, be entorced, as early, as conſtantly, 
as fundamentally, , with the ſame earneſt 
puſhing on to continual progreſs, with the 
ſame conſtant reference to firſt principles, 
as are uſed in the caſe of thoſe arts which 
merely adorn human life? Shall we not 
ſeize the happy period when the memory 
is ſtrong, the mind and all its powers vigor- 
ous and active, the imagination buſy and 
all alive; the heart! flexible, the temper 
duQile, the conſcience tender, curioſity 
awake, fear powerful, hope ' enger, love 
ardent; ſhall we not ſeize this period for 
inculcating that knowledge, and impreſſing 
thoſe principles which are to form the 

+ character 7 
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character, and fix the deftination: for 
eternity? £16940 
Or, if 1 may be allowed to addreſs 
another and a ſtill more dilatory claſs, 
, who are for proeraſtinating all concern 
about religion till we are driven to it by 
actual diſtreſs, and who da not think of 
praying till they are periſhing, like the 
ſailor who ſaid, “ he thought it was Aways 
« time enough ta begin to pray when the 
te ſtorm began,” - Of. theſe I would alk, 
ſhall we, with an unaccountable deliberg- 
tion, defer our anxiery about religion till 
the: buſy, man or the diſſipated woman 
are become ſo immerſed in the eares bf 
life, or ſo entangled in its pleaſures, that 
they will have little heart ot ſpirit” to em- 
brace a new principle ? -a- principle-whoſe 
preciſe object it will be to condenn that 
very life into which they have already em- 
barked-; nay, to condemn almoſt all that 
they have been doing and thinking ever ſinee 
they firſt began to act or think ? Shall we, 
eee or ſhall we ſuffer thoſe 
* 3 | inſtruc. 
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inſtructions, to receive which requires all 
the concentrated powers of a ſtrang and 
healthy mind, to be put off till the. day of 
, excruciating pain, till the period of de- 
bility and ſtupefaction? Shall we Walt 
for that ſeaſon, as if it were Hel moſt 
favourable for religious acquiſitions, when 


the ſenſes ſhall have been palled by 
exceſſive gratification, when the eye ſhall 


be tired with ſeeing, and the ear with 
hearing? Shall we, when the whole mali 
is breaking up by diſeaſe or decay, expect 
that the dim apprehenſion will diſcern a 
new fcience, or the obtuſe feelings delight 
themſelves with a new pleaſure? a pleaftire 
too, not only incompatible with many of 
the hitherto indulged pleaſures, ' but one 
which carries with it a ſtrong intimation 
that thoſe ne terminate in the death 
of the ſoul. * 9 % 
But, not to loſe Gohe of the important 
analogy on which we have already dwelt ſb 
much; how prepoſterous would it ſeem to 
you to hear any one PI to an illiterate 

dying 


wif HUHAN Leaning 24) 

d Ying Manz ld ſet about lelrning even che 
plafmeft and Eaſieſt rüdimetits f any new 
artz to' tudy the muffeak netes ; to cbn- 
Wipe an "auxilftiry verb; to learn, not 
the firſt problem in Euclid; but even the 
numkration table; and yet yu do not 
think it abſurd to poſtporie religious in- 
ſtruction, on principles which, if admitted 
at call, muſt terminate either in ighorance, 
or in your propoſing too late to à dying 
man to begin to learn the totally unknown 
ſcheme of Chriſtianity. You do not 
think it impoffble chat he ſhould be 
brought” to üſten to the . voice of this 
* charmer,”” when he can no longer 
uten to * the voice of ſinging men and 
00 ſinging women! Vou do not think it 
unteaſonable that immortal beings mould * 
delay to devote their days't Heaven, till 
they have 4 no pleaſure in them” them- 
ſelves.” Vou will not bring them to offer 
up the firſt fruits of their lips, and hearts, 
and lives, to their Maker, becauſe you 


perſuade. yourſelves that he'who has called 
R 4 | himſelf 
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Rimieit a lava, Ca, 2 
Werifice of decayed: appetites;///and the 
worthleſs ine almoſt wat 
affections. 176 „„ ak „L 
For one cannot believe, end” wit 
the melunctioly protraſtinatibn we” ſee 
around us, that'there'is ſcarely any one, 
except he be a decided inſidel, who does 
not confider religion as. at leaft a good re- 
verfionary thing; as an objet which 
ought always to occupy 4 little remote 
corner of his map of life ; the ſtudy of 
which, 1bough it is always to be poſtponad, 
is however not to be finally rejected; 
which, though it cannot conveniently 
gone into; his preſent; ſcheme of life, it is 
intended ſomehow or, other to take up be- 
fore death. This awful deception, this de- 
fect in the intellectual. viſion, ariſes, partly 
from the bulk which che odjects of time 
and ſenſe acquire in out eyes by their near- 
a neſs; while the inviſible realities of eter- 
nity. are but faintly diſcerned by a how 
's th, 
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faith; Mraugh a dimland diſtant medium 
It ariſes:alſo partly froin a totally falſe ĩdes 
of the nature of Chriſtianity, from, a; fatal 
fancy that we can repent at any future 
period, and that as amendment is. thing 
which, will alway $ be in our OVA, PPP, 
it will be time enough to think of reform- 
ing our, life, when we ſhould only think 
of cloſing it. 

But depend upon it, chat * _ 
hardened, I do not mean by groſs vices 
merely, but by a fandneſs for the world, 

dy an habitual and exceſſive indulgence in 
the pltaſures of ſenſe, will by no means be 
in à favourable ſtate to admit the light of 
divine truth, or to receive the impreſſibns 
of diyine grace. God indeed ſometimes 
ſhows us by an act of his ſovereiguty, that 
rhis wonderful change, the converſion of 
- 4'finner's heart, may be produced without 
the intervention of human means, toſhow 
that thé work is H Is, But as this' i not 
the way in which the Almighty uſually 
geals with his creatures) it would be nearly 
$355 EN 
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as prepoſterous for men to act on wes art 
ſumption, and fin on in hopes of # mira. 
culous converſion, as it would be to raks 


no means for the preſervation of « our lives 


22 


becauſ Deen Chriſt . Lazarus from 


the dead.. 
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r t wy 977 FF 
; WOULD now with great deference 14 
Areſs thoſe reſpectable characters who are 
really concerned about the beſt intereſt 
of their children; thoſe to whom Chriſt- 
ianity is indeed an important conſideration, 
but whoſe habits of life have hitherto hin- 
dered them from giving it ita due 5 

in the ſcale of education.. 
Begin then with abe that re- 
Ego is a part, and the moſt prominent 
part, in your ſyſtem of inſtruction. Do 
not communicate its principles in a random 
deſultory way; nor ſcantily ſtint this buſi- 
neſs to only ſuch” ſcraps and remnants 
F467 5 of 
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of time as may be caſually picked upf from 
the gleanings of other acquirements. 
44 Will you bring to God for a facrifice 
« that which coſts you nothing? Let 
the beſt part of the day, which with moſt 
people is the earlieſt part, be ſteadily and 
invariably dedicated to this work by your 
children, before they are tired with their 
other ſtudies, while the intellect is clear, 
the ſpirits ih, and the attention un» 
— = 1 © if 4. 
Confine not your tnftruQions/t to mere 
verbal rituals and dry ſyſtems ; but inftru& 
them in à way which ſhall. intereſt, their 
feelings ; by lively images, and by.a warm 
practical application of what they, read 
to their own hearts and circumſtances. 
If you do not ſtudy the great, but too 
much {lighted art of fixing, of commanding, 
of chaining the attention, you may throw 
way much time and labour, with little 
other. effect thay. that of diſguſting your 
pupil and wearyingyourlelf.,, There ſeems 
to Os no, good reaſon, that while every 


other 
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other thing i is to be made amuſing, religion 
alone maſt be dry and uninviting. Do not 
faney that a thing is good merely becauſe 
it is dull. Why ſhould not the moſt en- 
tertaining powers of the human mind be 
ſupremely conſecrated to that ſubject which 
is moſt worthy of their full exerciſe? The 
misfortune is, that religious learning is too 
memory than of the heart and feb 
ings; and that children are turned over to 
the dry work of getting by rote 26 ataik 
that which they ſhould get from example 
diſcuſſon, in which the pupil ſhould: learn 
to bear a part. Teach them rather as 
their Bleſſec Saviour taught, by imereſtl. 
ing purables, which, while key ebrröcted 
the heart, left ſome exertiſt for the Inge. 
nuity is the ſolution, and for the feelings 
* ee 8 
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racers, apt alluſions, juſt analogy, appro-: 
priate illuſtration. Call in all creation, 
animate and inanimate, to your n n 
accuſtom your young audience to 


Find tongues in trees, books in the running bene 
Sermons in ſtones, od good in every thing. 


Even when the nature of your fubſet 
makes it neceſſary for you to be more 
plain and didactie, do not fail frequently to 
enliven theſe leſs engaging parts of your 
diſcourſe with ſome incidental imagery 
which ſhall captivate the fancy. Relieve 
what- would otherwiſe be too dry and pre- 
ceptive, with ſome ſtriking exemplification 
in point, ſome touching inſtance tobe imi- 
tated; ſome awful warning to be avoided; 

ſomething which ſhall illuſtrate your in- 
ſtruction, which ſhall realize your, paſition, 
which ſhall embody your idea, and give 
ſhape and form, colour and life, to your 
precept. Endeavour unremittingly to con- 
nect the reader with the ſubjeck, by making 


— n that what you teach is neither an 
abſtract 
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abſtract truth, nor a thing of metre general 
information, but that it is 4 buſineſsin 
which he herſelf is individuafty and f. 
mediately concerned; in which nt ey 
her eternal ſalvation but her -prefent hap- 
pineſs is involved. Do, aecording to 
meaſure of ability, what the Holy fv 
which indited the Scriptures has dene, 
always take the ſenſibility of the learner 
into your account of the faculties which 
are to be worked ee « For the doc- 
« trines of the Bible,” as the profound 
and enlightened Bacon obſerves, are not 
propofed to us in a naked logical form, 
« but arrayed in the moſt beautiful apd 
« ſtriking colours which creation affords,” rx 
By thoſe affecting illuſtrations uſed by Hs 
« who knew what was in man, . 
therefore beſt knew how to addreſs N 
it was that the unlettered audiences bf 
Chiiſt and his Apoſtles were enabled both 
to comprehend and to reliſh doctrines, 
which would not readily have matte” "their 
we to their underſtandinge, hat they Hot 
| firſt 


RE —— — — 


teacher will be admoniſhed by the mode of 


ban touched their: hearts; and which 
would have found acceſs to neither the one 
dry ſcholaſtic diſquiſitions. Now thoſe 
audiences not being learned, may be ſup» 
poſed to have been nearly in the ſtate of 
children, as to their receptive. faculties,” 
and to have required nearly the ſamè ſort 
of inſtruction; that is, they were more 
ſimple, and touching, and lively, than what 
was elaborate, abſtruſe, and unaffecting. 
Heaven and earth were made to furniſh 
their contributions, when man was to be 
taught that ſcience which was to make him 
wiſe unto ſalvation. If that be the pureſt 
eloquence which moſt perſuades, and which 
comes home to the, heart with the fulleſt. 
evidence and the moſt irreſiſtible force, 
then no eloquence is ſo powerful ag.that | 
of, Scripture : and an intelligent Chriſtian 


Scripture itſelf, how to 'communicate «3 
s. life, and LY a dl 
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will preſerve him from an infipid wad frees» 
ing mode. of infiruAion/«He' will mores. 
OVeT, "2s was faid above; always carefully. 
keep up a quick ſenſe of. the perſonab ihe 
tereſt: the pupil has in every religious in- 
ſtruclon which is impreſſedl upon n- 
He will teach as Pant prayed, with the 
*-ſpirit;-and wich rhe unterſtandiag de 
and il hinttating this great model, he vu 
neceſſarily avoid the oppoſite faults of to 
different ſorts of inſtructors; for while 
ſoine of dur divines of the biber c 
hate been too apt to preach à if matind 
tad only intellect, and the lower and more 
popular fort 2s if they had only pan 
do. you borrow what, is good from bothy; 
aud addrefs your pupils 28 beings c. 
n understanding and a. 
feQiong®, · an SRL des ary 
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Faney not that tha Rible is too diſpcule 
de! intricate. to be: preſented in its own 
naked ſorm, and that it puzzles and; be- 
wildery, the youthiul din. an 
knowledge, the darkneſs of puns 
great Chriſtian philoſopher has obſgrved,: 
eis but a. partial darkneſs, le that of, 
„ Fg fe which beryghted.gplythe enemies. 


ce of while it left his children ns clear. 
a * day,” 816 is ER " pretended | Ny that, th 1 


Bible will nd in, the reader clear views of 
Gedand of Chriſt, of the-ovl and exernity,: 
hut that it will, give them... And if it be: 


a, the at e 4. Serip: 
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15 cher dak le Stem this Tank wreck bs a0 eld. 
is very promifing eirtumſtance for the age. Aud 
while one conſiders with pleaſure! the | 
culiarly to be derived by the young from fo intere+ 
ing and animated an expoſition of the Goſpel, one is 
further Ed to rejoice at the countenance given by fuch 
high authority to the revival of that excellent, but 
too Pape e Lene. r dE, 
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ture;as it tells us itſeif that it is, teen. 
lighten the eyes of the bnd and it T0 
t make wiſe the Am, then it is as well 
calculated for the youthful and uninformed 
as for any other claſs; and as it: was never 
expected that the grexter part of Chriſtians 
ſhould! be learned, ſo is learning, though 
of ineſtimable value in a teacher of theo. 
logy, no gſentisl qualification for s COM» 
mon Chriſtian: for which reaſon Scriptute 
truths arg expreſſetl with that clear and 
ſirbple eyidence adapted te the kind of 
aſſent which they requite 3 an aſſent mate- 
rially different from that ſort of demon- 
ſtration which a mathematical theorem de- 
mands He who could tbring an unpre- 
would bring to the Scriptures the beſt 
qualification for underſtanding and receiv- 
ing them. And though they contain 
things which the pupil cannot comprehend, 
{as what ancient poet, hiſtorian, or orator 
does not,) the teacher may addreſs: to him 
e which Chriſt addrefled to Peter, 

s 2 „ 
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“ What I do thou knoweſt not now, but 
thou ſhalt know hereafter,” +! 
_» Young people who have been taught re- 
ligion in a formal and ſuperficial way, who 
have had all its drudgeries:and none of its 
pleaſures, will probably have acquired" 
little reliſh for it, as to conſider'the con- 
tinued- proſecution of their religious ſtadies 
as a badge of their tutelage, as a mark 
that they are ſtill under ſubjedtion; and 
Will look forward with impatience 46 the 
| Hour of their emancipation from the lec- 
tures on Chriſtianity, as the œra of their 
promiſed liberty. They will long far the 
period when its leſſons hall ceaſe to be de- 
livered ;/ will conclude that, having once 
attained ſuch an age, and arrived at the 
required proficiency, the object will. be 
accompliſhed and the labour at an end. 
But let not your children © ſo learn Chriſt?” 
Apprize them that no ſpecific day will ever 
arrive on which they ſhall ſay, 1 have at- 
tained;;. but inform them, that every at- 


ne muſt be followed up; knowledge 
muſt 
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good habits rooted ;: evil ones-eradieated; 
diſpoſitions ſtrengthened; principles: con- 
firmed ; till, going on from light to light, 
and from ſtrength to ſtrength, they come 
* to the meaſure of the ſtature of 1 
S neſs of Chriſt : «© N ett. 
But though ferious inden e 
only be unintereſting but irkſome if con- 
veyed to youth in a cold ddactie vy, yet 
i their affections are ſaitably engaged, 
while their underſtandings are kept in exer- 
eiſe, their hearts, fo far from neceſſarily 
revolting; as ſome inſiſt, will often receive 
the moſt ſolemn traths with alacrity. It ia, 
as we have repeated, the manner See 
. them, and not the thing- 
As it is notorious that men of 15 and 
ſprightly fancy have been the moſt formid. 
able enemies to Chriſtianity; while men, in 
whom thoſe talents have been conſecrated 
to God, have been ſome of her moſt uſeful 
champions, take particular care to No 

that ardent and ever- active power, the 
8 3 imagination, 
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imagination, into the ſervice of religion j 
this bright and bufy faculty will be lead, 
ing its poſſeſſor into perpetual peril, and ia 
an enemy of peculiar potency till it come 
to be employed in: the eaule of God. It 
is a lion, vhich chaugh worldly prudence 
indeed may chain ſo as to prevent outward 
miſchief, yet the malignity xemains within; 
but when ſanctiſied by Chriſtianity, the 
imagination is a lion tamed; you have all 
the benefit of jts ſtrength and its activity, 
diveſted of its miſchief. God never be- 
ſtowed chat noble but reſtleſs faculty, 
without intending it to be an inſtrument of 
his dun glory; though it has been too 
often ſet up in rebellion againſt him; be- 
cauſe, in its youthful ſtirrings, while all alive 
and full of action, it has not been ſeized 
upon to fight for its rightful Sovereign, 
but was early enliſted with little oppoſition 


under the banners of the world, the fleſh, 


and the devil. Religion is the only ſubject 
in which, under the guidance of a. ſęvere 
oy wee prudence, this diſcurſive 

e E. 
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 Btulty can ſafely Aretch its powerd and 
expand its energies.” But Jet ic h remem- 
bered; that it muſt be à ſound und genuine 
Chriſtianity whlebo i cnn alone ſd ohaſtiſt 
and regulate the imagination as to reſtrain 
it nom thoſe errors and exceſſes into which 
a falſe, a miſtaken, an. irregular xeligian, 
bas too often led its 2 and ,jilly 
inſtruQed. profeſſor, Bome of he, moſ 
fatal extremes into. which a vild.enchpſiaſm 
or a frightful ſuperſtition has plunged its 
unhappy. votaries, have been owing. to. the 
want of a due direction, of a firig,,, aud 
holy .caltigation of this ever. working 
aculiy. To ſecure imagination therefore 
on the ſafe fide, and, if 1 may change 
the metaphor, to put it under the direction 
of its true pilot in the ſtormy voyage of $ 
life, is like engaging thoſe potent cements 
the wind and tid; in your fayour. ad 
' In your communications with 4 young 
people, take care to convince them, hat. 28 
religion is not a buſineſs to be laid, aſide 
with the lefſon, ſo neither is it a ſingle 
branch of duty; ſome detached thing, which 
84 like 
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| a5 having ſomething. of that influence over 
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lkerthe-g<quiſition of an ant cats 
don be practiſed ſeparatelx, and to have its 
diſtind periods and mes of eperatiom 
But det them underſtand, that commun 
afts, by the ſpicit in-which they are td be 


| petformed, are td de made acts of reli 


chat Chriſtianſty may be conſidefed 


the conduct which ekterfial grace "his 
der WE niünners; for 44 K u 8. the 


2 J erfortiance” of | ſome particular”: at which 
e 


Riten Zul! 
nominates any von to be raceful, grace 


being a a ſpirit diffuſed through the whole 
ſyſtem, which animates every 1 


* 91 


and informs every aclen; 5, as ** who h 
true perſonal grace has © it uniformly, _ 
is not ſometimes awkward and ſometimes 
elegant; 3 does not ſometimes lay kg do wy 
and Wider take it up; Gr 


— 7 


not an occaſional att, but an arch 


principle, an inwrought habit, a pervading 
and informing Ipirit, fi from which * 
every act derives pus fe, and ee We 
bean: |... 


Gi ve 
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Sire them clear views of tha broad 
ain  oraftical reiz 
and worldly morabty; in ſhertbetweettlie 
yirtues of Chriſtians and of Pagans. Show 
them that no goed qualities are genuine but 
ſuch as flow from the religion af Chriſt, 
Let them, learn, that the virtues which the 
better ſort of people, who yet are deſtituts 
of true, Chriſtianity, inculcate and practiſe, 
reſerable thoſe yirtyes which haye the loye 
of God for their motive, juſt ay Harries 
coin reſembles ſterling gold ; they may 
have, it is true, certain, points c of reſem- 
blance wih the others; ; they, may de 
bright, and ſhining ;. they have perhaps 
the i image and the ale rat but they 
75 want the true diſtinguiſhing properties; 
Ky ey want ſterling yalue, purity, : and weight, 
may in deed paſs current in the traffic 
of 71 world, but when brought to t] 
nt they will be found full of alloy 1 
5 wei ghed in the balance of the 
"ary, 0 they will be found wanting * 


pen will 106 ſtand that final trial which 
is 
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w ſeparate he precious: from iche 
4 vile, they wilk>nots. abide the day 


bf hir coming whO Ig like u irefinbr's 
ne.“ % be aabiſlirg to wn 
one error into which eren me yore 
people: are apt to falt is hat of endeavour: 
ing g to deceive You "lids VFertiporititiy 
epi. In 0 rder tc aftdte them 

» 0. become "religious, eh el el Hibit” falls, 
or r faint, or ens We of Chrift! 
lanity ; and while they repreſent” it” as 
it really is, as à life of ſuperior happineſs 
and advantage, they conceal i its difficulties, 
and like the Jeluitical Chineſe miſſionaries, 
extenuate, or ſink, or deny; ſuch parts of 
it as are leaſt alluring to human pride. 
Inattempting to diſguiſe 1 its principle, they 
deſtroy its efficacy. But beſides that, the 
project fails with them as it did witlt the 
Jeſuits ; all fraud is bad in itſelf and A 
pious fraud is a contradiction in terins 
which ought to be buried i in the rubbiſh. of 
papal deſolation. , 


| -" nated 
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- Inſtead of repreſentinq td .he.ryaungi 


Chriſtian, hat it may he qiaſiible:.by a: 
prudent, ingenuity at once ti purſue, with 
equal ardout and ſucceſs,” worldly fame, 
and eternal glory, would. is not he more 
haneſt to telbhim fairly and nambiguęuſty 
that chere ar@-twa diſtin; roads 
which thete 48, abroad, boundary line 
chat there ars typ contending and irrecons, 
dleable interaſts ? that he muſt Tarlake, 
the one if he would cleaue 10 he other d, 
that there are two forts of: af characters at 
eternal variance? chat de wolf revopnge. 


the one if he nag earneſt. or the other? 


that nothing ſhort of abſolute. decifion can. 
make 2 confirmed Chriſtian ? Point out 


the different ſorts of promiſes annexed to. 
theſe different ſorts of characters. Con- 
fels in the langupge of Chriſt. how the, 
man of the world often abtains. (and it is 
the natural courſe of human things) the. 
recompence he ſedulouſly ſeeks... * ol 
51 RY ou they have their, vevar * 

+ Explain 


| there individyally- promiſed to in cancomin 
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Ezplam the beatitudes on the ather hand, 
and unfold what kind of fpecific reward is 


rant virtue. Show your pupil: that to that 
« poverty of ſpirit” $o-which;the kingdom 
of heaven is premiſed, i dd be in. 
conſiſtent to expeci that the: xecompencs 
of human commendation, ſhould be alſo 
attached; that to that „e purity of heart; 
to which the beatiſte -viſton-ig/annexeds it 
would be unreaſonable t0 ſuppbſe you can 
unite the praiſe of licentieus wies, or the 
admiration of a a catch club Thieſe will be 
beſtowed on their appropriate and cor 
reſponding merits. Do not inlift them 
under falſe colours; difappointment will 
produce deſertion. Different ſorts of 
rewards are attached to different ſorts of 
ſervices; and while you truly aſſert that 
religious ways are © ways of pleafantneſa, 
and all her paths are peace, take care 


that you do not lead them to depend os 


eee on FE "happineſs and 
candy 
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earthly peace, / for | theſe make no part 
of the covenant ; they may he ſuperadded, 
but they were never ' ipultet;; n x the 
contract. Wo eee ee yl 
But if, in order to M e nen wa 
religious courſe, you difingenyouſly oon · 
ceal its diſficulties, while ou are e 
upon its pleaſures, you will tempt- them to 
diſtruſt the/ truth of Scripture itſelf, For 
what will they think, not only of a few 
detached texts, hut of che general caſi and 
colour of the Goſpel when contraſted with 
your repreſeitation of it? What notion 
will they conceive of <-the ſtrait pale 
and © narrow way?” of the ampntation of 
„ right hand f of the exciſian of 4 
richte eye of the other: ſtrang meta- 


is. thadowed aut? of - $-erucifying. the 
- 2 — „f e. e old man? 

unto 1 dd overcoming 
the world Do you, nat think their 
meek and-eompaſhanyte Saxiour who died 
for your children loved them 286 well 25 
2 2 you 


$55 i rat itrub 


F6u 16e thing? © And his were e h- 
guuge, Sight it nor to be youre) It is the 
Miigddge" of tus love ; of that love with 


Which a merciful God loved the world; 


When he ſpatetl not His” own Son“ Do 
not then try to conceal from them, that 
the life of a Chriſtin i neceffarily oppoſite 


fo the life of the world; and do not ſcek 
by a vai attempt at Ace mmvästltü, 


to reconeile that difference which Chriſt 
himfelf has Hasbuncde to de en 
kileable. Inos SET 11A G EH 9 714 


771 


May ft not be palux ing ds 0 ay want 


drt db introduction to the knowledge of 
th" real tiatiire and ſpirit'6f religzon, that | 
fo mart afly Youtig Chriſtians, who ſet out in 
4 fair 25 flouxiſhing way, decline and 
wither” when” they come to perceive" the 
requiſitions öf experiments? Chrifttilty 
regime blen they had not ſuſpeRetl 

g any part of the plan avd from 

he they'ifterrkrda diſedver them, 
they think back, dg not prepared for the 


ne rpected Ceflteſt, 1 % 1909120! 
X ; People 
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People ate nd mord to he /cheated-intg 
religion than into learning. The ſame 
ſpirit which infſuences your: oath in a court 
o juſtice ſhould: influence, vour diſcour ſe in 
5 court of gquity out family. Rt 

en, ſhould; be told: the; truth, the 

ae truth, and nothing, þut, the truth 

bg, gage apl. gk IM Fi 91 

Iv 5 R 0 we = 1 
5 


poning tha | hh oh e min 5 wm 


cannot a Sine Weben e hy ; 115 
ffarefman' eininefit without labontr ; le 


ſehblar leamed without ſtudy; the bers 
renowned without” danger: would it not 


then; om hitman principles,” be unreaſon - 


able c 'think that, de eee 
ben F * 4 
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aud that heaven is the only reward which 
the idle may reckon'upon ?:. No: though 
ſalvation de the gr of God, et it miſt 
be e worked vr. Convinet 
 frfends, however, thit in this caſe the fte 
of the bastle bears no proportion to 
the prize of the victory. In one repeat, 
indeed, the point of reer tits, 25 
that moſt advantageouſly i for the Chriltian 

for while, even by the moſt prob babe 


„ 7. 


means,) which are the u union o talents ith, 
gence, no byran property lb 
ly candidate ; 7. 2 * = 


e NET . hy hs by the 


ed, of. the * —— may; be m— 
— Weed, bes, Joſs tbe dla patho 
brighteſt, genius fail of getting bræad; and. 
while, morecvex, the pleaſure. ariſing eren 
from ſucceſs in theſe may be ao: ſooner: - 
—ͤ 7 
ſperous 


* —— 
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ſafe unnd certain of — bit object 
no tis fortunes can defeat ir hope; 10 
competition can endanger his ſucceſsy for 
though another gain, he will not loſes 
nay; the ſucceſs of another, ſo far from di- 
miniſhing his gain, is an addition to it; the 
more he diffuſes, the richer he grows; his 
bleſſings are enlarged hy communication z 
and that mortal hour which cuts off for 
ever the hopes of 'worldly r 
and conſummates his. | 
Beware at the ſame time of ſeeing up 
any act of ſelf.denial or e 28 
the' prucir ing cauſe of Halvation- Tie 
woulck be a preſumptuous project to pur. 
chafe that eternal life' which is declared to” 
be the * free gift of 'G84:” © This woult” 
be to-fend your children; not to the Goſpi 
to lem their Chriſtianity, but to th 


it would be; ſending them to Peter the 

Hermit, and the holy fuckers of the Deſert, 

and not to Peter ths Apoſtle and ils 
vol. I. T Divine 
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price; it is nothing more than the Si- 
cipline of a ſoul of which fin is the diſraſe, 
the diet preſcribed by the great phyſician, 
Without this guard 'the young devout 
Obriſtan would de led to fancy that 
abſtinence, pilgrimage, and penanae might 
be adopted as the cheap ſuhſtitute for the 
the conquered corruption, and tha obe- 
dient will; and would be almoſt in 8 
much danger, on the one hand; of ſvlf- 
nighteouſneſs ariſing from auſterities and 
mortification, as ſhe would be, on the 
other, from ſelf-pratification in the indul- 
gences: of the world.” And wle you 
carefully impreſs on her the necelſity-of 
Eving a life of ſtri obedienee if ſhe would = 
alſo chat a complete renunciation of her 
own performances as a ground ef merit, 
purchaſing the favour of God by their on 
intrinſic worth, is included in A. 
dience. / 1 


—— 
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It. is of che laſt importance, in ſtamping 
on young minds a true impreſſion of the 
genius of Chriſtianity, to poſſeſs them 
with; convictian that it is the purity of 
the motive, which not only. gives worth and 
beauty, but which, in a Chriſtian ſenſe, 
gives liſe and, ſoul to che belt action: 
nay, that while: a right intention vill be 
acknowledged and accepted at the final 
judgment, even without the act, the act 
itſelf will be diſowned which wanteg. tie 
baſis of a Pure. daſign. Thou didſt 
<« well, that it was in thy heart dan bud 
me 8 temple, ſad the Almight) w 
that Monarch whom yet he permitted not 
to build it. How many ſplendid actions 
will he rejected in the great day of retzi- 
hution, to which ſtatues and monuments 
hate been raiſed on earth, while their almaſt 


deified authors jſþall, he as much con- 
founded at their own- unexpected repro- 
batien, as at the divine acceptance of thoſe 
. . life the world counted madneſs.” 


r 2 It 


even. acts of piety 


panegyric, on the Son of Mor OW TAR 
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It is worthy of remark; that . Depart from 
eme, I never knew, is not the mai 
lediction denounced on the ſceptic orte 
ſeoſler, but on ihe high profeflor, anche 
unſruitful worker of , miracies, on the 
unſancl ified utterer of, Sprophecies / fe 
wanting the puriſying 
principle, Fever they may dazzle men 
offend God, Cain ſacrificed, Balaam pro- 
pheßied, Rouſſeau wrote.the maſt, ſublime 


«nay, ſo 
his affeQation of Laney, that ann 
tatiouſly declared, that while othets were 


raiſing churches to Saints, there was, one 


man at leaſt wha would erect his church 
to God that God whole altars he Was 


6verthrowing, whole name he was "vil. 


ing, whoſe goſpel he was exte erminatin ing, 
_ i the voy name of whoſe * 805 "he Had 


a 14 L189: 33 £35: 04 8 


8 Vokaimss it ths ioſcription-affixe# by 
biraſelf on. his church at Fare, PN 8 


6.11 0 ent. 71! .de ſolemnly 
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(lem pledge ines 'to'Þlot from the 
Ae of othe earth! 109311459893) \ blos. 


Thdugh it de ithpofible wn to chu 
merate all: thoſe” Chriſtian virtues Which 
ſhould de impreſſed zn the progrefs'6?"4 
Chriſtian education, yet kü this cnntecklon 
Iscannot forbear michtioning one 5 
more fhmediarely 5 roch dut of a b 
ject? and ho dea tat he p = - 
which ffould be'theJnvari able conco 

of all infftaQion, aud e ecially of gi 
inſtrigEion, "i buinility. "A; this f "temper 
is incülcated in ev every page "of ihe © wp &; 
as ft it 18 js deducible rom. every. pr ccep 
and” 6 ery. ation, of. Eb 1 3 that is a 


RE: intima She at It, FP 5 | 


20 ** Ss 4 


to 9 out of exery dy, , that j 3 ould 
be grafted, on every acqui frion..... It.is the 
— 1 point, the leading principle -indi+ 
cativen ofthe. very genius, of the very 
bring of Chriſtiaſity. This" thaſtifing 
9 therefore | be conſtantly 
T 3 made 


"42S: . — — 
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made i in education to operate as the only 
counteraction of that “ knowledge which 


« puffeth up.” | Youth ſhould be taught 
that as humility is the diſcriminating cha» 
racteriſtic of our religion, therefore a proud 
Chriſtian, a haughty diſciple of a crucified 


Maſter, furniſhes perhaps a ſtronger oppo- 


ſition in, terms. than the. whole compaſs of 
W can 1 | Abe ſhould de 


172 * 


ey for ah, were ri 
founded in pride; as 4 2 of this; th 
had not even a word in then copions län- 
guage to expreſs Rumility, bur what” was 
uſed in a bad ſenſe, and conveyed the Iden 
of nieanneſs or viletieſs, of baſeneſs umd 
ſervility. Chriſtianiry ſo-ſtandsoHh its ow 
ſingle ground, is ſo far from aſſimilatinmg 
itſelf to che ſpirit of other religions, that, 
unlike the CG tas who! * 
8 
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he would not become a Chriſtian; yet or- 
dered that the image of Chriſt ſhould be 
ſet up in the Pantheon. with thoſe of the 
heathen and be. worſhipped” in con- 
mon wit them; Chriſtianity” net only 
rejects all ſuch partnerſhips 
religions, but it pulls doe their irhajjes; 
defaces their temples, traniftes' on their 
honours, fourids its off exiſtence” bn "the 
ruins of ſpurious rellgibns and ſpüfictus 
virtues, and will be onion Severed 
is admitted to be any ching. i 

Will it de going too Buck our ür H 
way to obſerve, that Chriſtian Butan 
retaliates upon Tagan Rome? Fot if te 


former uſed humility 1 in a bad ſeilſe, Has 


not the latter learnt to: uſe pride if 4 | good” 


one d, May. we wihout i ence, „ ven 
ture to remark, that, in 125 tions 


of as, honourable and upright polit tical 


aſſemblies as, ever adorned, or., under 
Providence, upheld a country.; in orations 
* leave PrP e AAR 

Roman 
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Raman eloquengr in. their; heſt dass it 
were, to he wiſhed that we did not h rrom 
from, Rome an gpithet which, ſuited the 
genius of her religion, as much 38 it 
militatęs againſt that of ours ? The pane. 
ernie of the Battle of Marathgn, of Hatea: 
org b Zams, might Vith propriety Hegel 
| a; © proud g 90 Pac pr a, ff f proud. event, io 
| a 4 proud  fucceſs,”., , But, ure, the. 
Mm. NY. Fpcomialts of the, banle of Ahe 
Nile ght, Go om.their abundgngg, ele gan 
epithet. better appropriated, to, fu &. 
videryna Victory ambichs by peeing 
Eurgp6, has perhaps preſerved that zeligion,. 
which ſets its fog: on the very neck ot 
| pride, and in which the conqueror himſelf, 
| even in che firſt ardots of triumph} forgot, 
| not. to. aſcribe the-yitory to AL ae 
h the 


— FP — 


Gon. Let us leave to the enemy 
term and the thing; arrogant words, 

the only. weapons in which we myſt; ever. - 5 
vail to their decided e e oh we, 4 
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Above all things then you ſhould beam 
chat your pupils do not "take up wi 
a Vague, general, and undefined rellgiau 3 
bat lock to it that their Chriſtianity” By 
really the religion of Chriſt, * Inſtead, of 
| ſlurring over the dochines of the Croſs, an 
 difreputable appendages to, our religion, 
which are to de diſguiſed or got over 
well as wWe can, but which are never to be 
dwelt upon, take care to make theſe your, 
grand fundamental articles. . Do not di- 
lute, or explain away theſe doctrines, and 
by ſom̃e elegant periphraſis Hint at a Bas ' 
viourgi-inſtead-of makintz tüm the iounmzt 
tion ſtone of your ſyſtem. ; Na not chf 
vey primary, and plain, and awful; nd joy | 
diſpenlable. cruths elliptically,, I meat 49/- 
ſomething that-is to be underſtood withy th 
being. erpreſſel; nor Rudy Lan | 
circumloeutions 1 te 1 N 
on de A ſald: order 
your diſcourſe CE or "il 
Ne de e are Ae 1 Ak 


in __ with more good. — ? 
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eruſheſs and ſunplleity, imbzitze u diſtaſte 
for plain ſeriptüral language; und the 
Seriptures themſekves are ſo Uttle in uſe 
With a certain faffflenable claſs of readers, 
that wlierr the do@rines and language of 
the Bible vectfiotthily occur in other au- 
ther, or if cohvetfation,” they preſamt a 
fort of ' novelty and peculiarity which of: 
fendt; ant ſueh readers 2 diuſe the Bible 
27e apt, Roti Tuppoſed telicuey'of taſte, 
eo calf tifat petite Und p wich is 
fr fact — — Ny, it has 
titties Happened to the author to 
— perfons of ſenſe and learning ridieule 
Mate furttimertts and expreſſtons that 
* fir crelr way, which they would 
due treätad-Witn as ent reſped? had they 
1528 tien 16 Be, as they. really vere, 
texts of Scriptite.” "This" obletvation is 
hazarded Yeith a view: to, enforce. the im- 
portance of earl communicating religious 
nowled, ER infuſing an carly taſtes 
x the venerable phrakeology of. Serip- 


ure," 2 
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- The perſons in queſtion thus pofſefing: 
2 kind of Pagan Chriſtianity, are apt to 
acquire a ſort of Pagan expreſſiom alſoy 
which juſt enables them to ſpeak wich 
complacency of the Deixy, ofa © firſt 
cauſe,” and of * confcience,”* Nay, 
| ſome may even go ſo far as to talk of 

<4 the Feunder of our religion,” of tha 
u ufhh,ꝭƷ of Chriſtianity, 1 in the fame; 
general terme, as they would talk of the 
prophet, of Arabia, or the lawgiver of 
ina, of Rihens, or of the Jews... Bur 
their reſined ears revolt, mot 4 line at 
the unadorned name of Chriſt; and 
even the naked and unqualified term 
of our Saviour, or Redeemer, carries 
with it a queeriſh, inelegant, not to ſay 
2 ſuſpicious ſound. They will expreſs 
a ſerious difapprobation of what is wrong, 
under the moral term gf vice, or the foren. 
fic. term of crime; but they are apt to 
think that the Scripture term of fin has 


ſomething fanatical in it ; and, while they 
4 5 


1 
„ 
11 
: 

« 
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diſcover a great reſpect fot morality, they 
do not much-reliſh- holineſs, which is in- 
deed the ſpeciſie and only morality of a 
Chriſtian. They will ſpeak readily of, a, 
man's reforming. or leaving off. a vicious 
habit, or growing more. correct in 
individual practice; but the idea conveyed 
under any of the Seripture phraſes fign} 
fing a total: ch inge of heart, they wauld- 
en as the very ſuibholeth of a ſect. 


chough it is the language of a Lityrgy, they, 


affect to admire, and of a Goſpel which, 
they profels to receive; | 2dr ig 
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valle of prayer-themſelves, will naturally: 
pe unxicus not anly that ENG Tae ſhauld, 
be eatneftly- ificulcated n their children. 
but that" they bold be taught k vim: 
the beſt manner; and //ach parents need 
little perſuaſion or counſel on the ſubject. 
Yet children of decent and orderly (I will 
not ſay of ſtrictly religious). families are 
often ſo ſuperficially inſtructed in this 
important buſineſs; that it is not unuſual, 
when they are aſted what prayers' they 
uſe, to anſwer,” the Lord's Prayer and 
«. the Creed.” And even ſome who are 
better taught, are not always made to 
un with ſuffitient clearneſs the 


Gy ſpecific 
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ſpecific diſtinction between the two; that 
the one is the confeſſion of their faith, 
and the other the model for their ſup- 
. Plications. By this confuſed! and indiſtin& 
beginning, they ſet out with a' perplexity 
in their ideas, which" is not ' always 
completely diſentan glod i in more advanced 
475 
An intelligent mother will ſeize the firſt 
Aden which the child's opening under- 
klanding ſhall allow, for miking a little 
courſe of lectures on the Lordꝰ Prayer, 
taking every diviſion or ſhort ſentence 
| ſeparately ; for each furniſhes ' valuable 
materials for a diſtinct lecture Thy child 
mould be led gradually through every part 
of this divine compoſition; ſhe ſhould 
be taught to break it into all the regular 
diviſions, into which indeed it ſo naturally 
reſolves itſelf. She ſhould be made to 
comprehend one by one each of ita ſhort 
but . weighty ſentences; to amplify und 
"ſpread them out for the purpoſe of better 


W them, not in their moſt 
extenſive 
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extenſive and <xitical /ſepſe,;but in then 
moſt ſimple and obvious meaning. For 
in thoſg condenſed and ſubſtastial expreſ- 
ſigns, every word is an ingot and will bea 
beating out; ſo that the teacher's difficulty | 
will not ſo much be what the ſhall ſay as 
what the ſhall fupprefs'y {q abundant i is 
the expoſitory matter which a ſuccin& 


pattern ſutzgelts. 
When: the db has 4 pretiy goo con: 
ceptian of de meaning of 'each diviſio 
ſhe ſhould; then be made to obſery e 55 
connection, relation, and depentance "of 
the ſeveral parts of this prayer one upon 
another 3 for there is great method and 
connection in it. We Pra at the 
& kingdom of God may, come,” as the beſt 
means to ballow his name; and that by 
us, the obedlent ſubjects of his kingdom, 
* his. will may, be dene.“ A judicious . 
interpreter will obſerve; how logically, and 
conſequemily one clauſe grows out of n- 
other, though ſhe will ye neither the word 
logical nor conſequenge z1 fœ all explana- 
tag; tions 
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Gols ould be 'thade in the moſt plain and 
Efliar terms, it beg Words, And hot 
things, which commetily perpleæ ehiidren, 
K-46 it ſometimes happens; the teacher; 
e r r un 
and ſimplicity ?- , v7 

The young Hos Goa being made 
2 complete miſtreſs of this. ſhort eompo- 
fition, (which as it is to be her guide and 


model through life, too much pains cannot 
be beſtowed on it,) will have a elearet 
conception, not only. of its individual con- 
tents, but of prayer in general, than many 
ever attain, though their memory has been 
perhaps loaded with long and unexplained 
forms, which they have been accuſtomed to 
ſwallow in the lump without ſeratiny, and 
without diſcrimination, Prayer ſhould not 
be ſo ſwallowed. It is a regular preſerip 
tion, which ſhould ſtand analyſis and exa- 
mination : it is not a charm, the ſucceſsful 
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operation of which depends on your blindly 
taking it, without knowing what is in it, 


and in which the good. you receive is pro- 


Ann ignorance. of its contents. 
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pyro verſess and te zepeat them in i 
euſtemary way, they will produce lil effect 
eu their minds. ; Thai iI nt underſidind 


| te grew; 118 prackenly tevieiug dite popiſn 
Makin, that — ir the. Mother of 
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attend td their Prayel®4P:they dot 


underſtand- them j a they Wil net uf. 
devſtand-thera;-if mm to 
auaiyſe, 
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analyſe; to diſſect them; tall 
component parti; und io methodiſe tien. 
Vik is not enbugty te teach ther tel en- 


ider prayer under th genierab iden that it 
(ga Application 0 od Forowhav they | 


ane 
. 
fubject ad- 
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| Hare to 
EEA nen ——— 
N n N ee which we may 
make dhe firſt praftical uſe. gEvery, head | 
af praper;is founded gn ſame; N ſarip- 
_ tural truths, which grachs the limle, analyſis 
| hexe uggeſted, wilimairrially aiceiatin. | 
thai minds. b 1; r 
„%00 dhe knowledge: bat . Gd iger 
dab he is an -indnittiy help Beihgw hd 
chat ze it che yewntder-of all then tht 
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the! firſt part of prayer, which is !ado4hors 
Thexregture deyotingadelf to the-Goeatar; 
or /elf-dedicationg-next preſents elfe i And 
if they are firſt taught that i pan traf 
that, as needy qreatutas they want help; 
which may he. done by ſome eaſy analog. 
they will aſily be led to underſtand haw 
naturally e nen conſiderable 
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cOHVIWSH; Ws Thich wilf be fe adily 0 
0 l aged A, A offeiding | 
creatures they van Pd, neceſtity 
cr een an euſtty be made intelli 


te cher: But tliey vil e Brongglir 
to;untlerſtund that ir At not be Lech * 


no recolleQion of their own mattepecalint 
and; individual: fauksbel But it dnuſt Obe 
2 confelſign fopndgd::oh{elicknowltdgel; 
which, is itſelf. go: aniſe ont of the-prittice: | 
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of difcriminating:habit, a well meaning ing but 
inſtructed girb may cateh berfelf cm 
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vmitting hole which are more eſpecialiy 
her oun. 


to mpneſs the delightful duty of #hankf- 
Fixing, which forms ſo confiderable 4 
branch of prayer. In this they; ſhould 
be habituated to recapitulate nat only their 
gengtal, but to enumerate their peculiar, 
dai, and incidental mercies, in the ſame 


ſpecifio_manner as they ſbould have been 


taught to detail their wants in the petition» 


od, their fats, in the confeſſional 
part. The ſame warwth of feeling which 
will m mare readily, diſpoſe them to expreſs 
their gra titude to God in thankſgiving, 
wit allo lead them more gladly to exprels 
their love to their patents and friends, by 
adopti another indiſpenſable, and to an 
ionate heart; pleaſing part I 
which is interceſſion. ; 
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Selfing the fins vf ſome other perſon, and 


On the gladneſe of - heart- 
naturab to youths it will be leſt diſſieult 
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thele z' and when they-cleatly comprehend 
that adoration, ſelf-dedication, \ tonfeſſioii, 
petition, ' thankſgiving; and: interceſfion,'\care 
dliſtinct heads, which muſt not be involve 
in each other, you may exemplify the rules | 
by pointing out to them theſe ſucpelſive 
branches in any well written form.: And 
they will eaſily diſcern, that afcriptiot sf 
glory to that God to whom we de {6 
much, and on whom we 1 entifely de. 
pend, is the coneluſion Into. Which 4 
Chriſtian' 8 prayer will naturally reſolve it. 
ſelf. It is hardly needfal to remind the 
teacher that our truly Scriptural Liturgy | 
invariably furniſhes the example of preſent- 
ing. very 'regieſt in the moe of the great 
Mediator. In the Liturgy too they w. 

meet with the bl I. of 


$3441” 


pray 7ers, exhibitin eparate ſpec 1 of 
eh. 85 35 i heads, ve hay 
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. op in 12 20 that the minds of Young 
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perſons may, e labour or . 


tichovourſs/ of: lectures 'as We bare 16 
\ commended” they ſhould, frem 
when they were firſt able 10 Teadt ht 
been employing themſelves at their 
leiſure hours, in laying in A N of 

 provifion, for their preſent demands. An 
herg de memory may, be employed. to 
gad purpoſe; for being the firſt faculty 
which is ripened, and which is' dees 
perfoQed when the others are on ly Begin- 
ning to -unfold © themſelves, chis n 3h 
intimagion of Providence that it field be 
the HH! Teized on för the beſt ufes. It 
Wcüld therefore be devoted to" Lay ff 4 
— the more eaſy and de voti parts 

of Scripture. The Palms alone are an 
inexhauſtible ſtore· houſe of rich matertils . 
nutte 49 b Ut „ hildren 
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| NT wif! de fo far from ſpoiling the? beer 
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author knows a little girl. 
ſexen j years 15 bad learat the whole. 
825 ſecond time; and that without =. 
v4 Sai. 
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Childgen whole, minds. have been garly 
well. furniſhed frem theſe, wil be c 
pstent at nine or ten years old to prodiude 
from. thems and; ton ſelec with n c 
temptihle judgment ſuitable examples of 
wy the parts gf prayer; and will. be able 

2 at and appropriate texts under eaci 
reps ve head, ſo as te enhibit, without 
help, complete ſpecimens. of cvery part 
of prayer. By canfining them entirely a 
the ſanſe, and nearly to, the; worde bf 
Scripture, they vill be; preſerved: f 
enthuſiaſm, from irregularty, and congeit- 
By being obliged continually to apply: far; 
themſelves, they will get a habit in a 
their difficulties of & ſearching the Swrip- 
« tures,” which may be uſeful to them on 
future and more trying occaſians, But I 
i at firſt can/ing them to/the Bible; 
for. were * am with equal freedom 
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A Shen rennen. 5307 
0 kanſack other books: with a view! tü 
| to eabellide their” litths: com 

poſitions, or rather compilations, be 
might be tempted: to pals. off for-theit own 
what they» pick up from chens, whith 

_ viſght tend at once w make them both 
vain and deceitful. This is'a temptatitin to 
which they ure tod much laic chen when 
they get extratagantly commanded for any 1 
pilfered” paſſage with which they decurate 
their little themes and letters. Bat in be 
preſent inſtance there is no danger of any 
ſimilar deception, for there In ſuch. q ſacred | 
ſignature” ſtamped on every Scrip 


ws, 
phraſe, that the owner's name 985 dever. 


be defaced or torn off from 
either by fraud or violence; 
It would be well, if m. ät 
which chidren were firſt directed to = 
by heatt, am eye were Had to "8h" 
future application; and that they Was 
employed, but without amy intimation oP 
your ſubſequent deſign; in learning er 
a8 1 be beſt turned to this accounts: 
22d In 
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In thechundred andꝰthirty-Hintii the ſirſt 
gheat truth taibe! imprinted un the! youtigy| 
heart, theddivine:vmnipreſehce? as wb be. 
fore obſerved, Is unfblded wl fuctfa mt 
turelof maßeſtie grandetr, and ſüett an in 
tereſling variety of intimate n · Iocab cr 
eumſtances) a8 is lilcely- t Telze bf tte 
quick and Lively ang of Your” The 
awful idei that that Being whom "the 
taught! 1% reveren&s;” is mot? Sly" | 
general «acquainted with an her Ways,” 
but tüst ® he s abobther path, and about! 
6 her bed, beſtows ſuch leude of rea 
and preſent exiſtence on hin, of whom. "the | 
is apt to conceive as having "bis diſtant; 
habitation only.in Haven, as with greatly 
help her to realize the ſenle ol M5 gh 
preſence. Ang Hug be (op 4h 7,940 11 In 
The hundred and third kala wil apen: 
ta the mind rich and abundant; ſources; of 
expreſſion. for gratitude! and thankſgiving, 
and it includes ſpiritual as well as temporal 
3 le” illoſtrates the compaſſionate 
mercies 


* 
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mercies of God: byifatnilidr iarid-dbmeſtic 
" images; of: ſuch pecular denternüſt and; = 
exquilite endearment, as areculcdlated:ns' 
ſtrike upon every chord of filin} ondneſe 
inghe amen page . 
matter in ann: relates, 0 confeſhon of 
bn, or to. ſupplication for the gigg of the 
Spirit. The ;twenty-third, abounds. wich 


apt F $615 5 
Father, co ed by. 10 | 
unt6tnrion beauty and one in hor 
 th&gredter part of chelg charming comps 
fitions oveiflows with ik ke 
bead of priyer. 4 ITT BY) ili 
The hid Who,” while a wis engaged 
in learning theſe Seriptures, was trot aware 
that thete was any fpecific objeRt in view, 
or any farther" ehd to be atifwered by i 
will afterwards feel an uncxpeRed-pleafire 
ariſing from, the , application! of ber pet 
labours, when the is. called to draw oνꝛ 
nN 1 wett ae 
bal! res 
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ores: ſhe; has been infenhibly collecbiag: 
 - and will he pleaſed te find that without 

any freſh- applicaticn to ſtud hi, for hq is 

no obligeu ta exerciſe a higher) faculty | 

than mbinory, the has lying ready in der 

mind the” makerfalt with-which ſhe . | 

kngth" called upon to work. "Her j 

ment mut be ſet about filecting one 

or two, er more — — ſhall "6K 
a ALS OE TEE 
of | 1 re e aud it 5 


N ren „en 

| | farther” ex "214 exerciſe t 15 mo erſtand- 
1 ing. 40 eee þ hed, parts 
| into one regu. plar. whole; N 

ing the arrangement as ſhe likes; that 

i, changing the order, ſometimes begin- 

ning with invocation, ſometimes with con. 
feſſian; ſometimes drelling,. longer an, 
| one part, ſometimes on gnother. As.the 
hardſhips: of. a, religions Sunday are often 
ſo, pathetically, pleaded, 28 making qne 
of ne heaxy (burdens of religion 3 and 


dhe friends of,) religion are ſo aſten 
1100 _ called 


A Serra UP a, 30 
——— wo mitigate itt hkedlbeabl6! th 
gours, 'might net fuch an etercife us Räd 
bern here ſuggeſted! help, by varying 1 
tcupitions/20 lighten by ?, 1 ot 

The habits of the pupil being we 
early formed, her memory, attention, and 
intellect being bent in a tight direction, 
and the exerciſe invariably maintained, 
may ane ee eee that her 
aſfeclions allo, through divine grace, may 
become intereſted in the work, till the 
will be enabled “to pray with the ſpirit. | 
and with the underſtanding alſo ! 85 
She will now be qualified to uſe a well. 
compoſed form with ſeriouſneſs and ad. 
vantage ; for ſhe. will now uſe it not 
mechanically, but rationally. That which. 
before: appeared to ber a mere maſs of | 
good words, will now appear a ſignificant, ; 
compoſition, exhibiting variety, and regu | 
larity, and beauty; and while ſhe will 
have the farther advantage of being en · 
abled by her improved gere to diſtin- 

* wes dundU); c: 21 urges wr _ guilh 
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guiſli and ſelect for her own purpoſe futh 


- Prayers as are more judicious and mote 
ſerigtural, it will aiſo habituate her to look 
for plan, and. deGgn, and lucid order, in 
gr wt ee e cit ee 
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